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If our editors have not yet read your script, rush it to 
OPFORTUNITY | us at once for an immediate report. You'll be under no 
obligation. 


SETH RICHARDS, Publisher 


WRITE TODAY for this valuable free book and, if you have the 
time, tell us something about YOUR BOOK. We are looking for 
good novels, non-fiction, juveniles, drama, poetry—to publish 
under the Pageant Press imprint. Our editors will read your script 
and report to you promptly and with no obligation on your part. 


PAGEANT PRESS, INC. 


130 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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“MY FIRST 2 STORIES SOLD FOR $255” 


‘1 had never written a line in my life 
before start.ng the Palmer course, yet 
after completina only a few lessons 
| started to market my articles. Soon 
! was unab'e to write fast enough to 
keep up with my sales. If | could per- 
sorcally mect each prospective Palmer 
stucent, | know | could convince him of 
the value of Palmer. Anyone who likes 
to write and will follow your simple 
instructions should certainly succeed 
in this profession.’"—Hugh G. Jarman, 
Montreal,” Que. (Editor of a Canadian 
magazine.) 


Are You Satisfied With 
Your Writing Income? 


Free Typical Lesson Shows How You Learn 
at Home to Write Better Short Stories, 
Mysteries, Articles, TV-Radio Scripts. 


Never were editors more eager to buy. They would 
rather buy than reject. Why? Because their salaries de- 
pend upon finding good material. 

'f your material is not selling or paying enough, it 
may not be because you lack talent, but that you lack 
technique or the ability to put human interest into your 
work. 

How to acquire technique—how to create human _ in- 
terest-——these are the features of Palmer Training. For 30 
years, Palmer home study training has helped hundreds of 
new as well as established writers find the most direct road 
to recogn.tion and profit through fiction training. 

“My first sale!—more than pays for my Palmer tuition. 
| have never regretted deciding to enroll with Palmer. The 
construction criticism received was always inspiring, and 
the course the finest | have seen.’’——Warren Crumrine, 
Tiffin, Ohio 

Graham Doar, whose ‘Outer Limit’’ sold to Post, CBS 
radio, and then to NBC-TV for ‘‘Robert Montgomery Pre- 
sents”, writes: ‘After starting with Palmer, | really learned 
what a short story is. My writing has improved, it’s easier 
too.” 

“I'va been selling articles to magazines like Farm 
Journcl, Todey, cnd Electrical World since | began your 
course. Eut now, at the one-third mark, | got the biggest 
kick of all—my first story sale, which brought $260 from 
Modern Romances.”’—William C. Hock, Jr., Philadelphia, Pa. 


FREE Lesson and Book 
Explain Your Opportunities 


If you are dissatisfied with your present income and 
anxious to attain steady sales by improving your writing 
ability, we urge you to investigate Palmer training. Just 
send for typical home-study lesson packcge and 40-page 
book, “‘The Art Of Writing Salable Stories,’’ which ex- 
plains Palmer's unique method of training for highest pay in 
all fields: short stories, novels, mysteries, TV-radio scripts, 
feature articles. This important book may very well be the 
turning point in your career! Why delay longer when greater 
sales and income may be yours? Send now. No cost or 
obligation. No salesman will call. 

Barton A. Stebbins, President 


PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP 


Desk G-93, 1680 N. Sycamore ‘ 4 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 
Since 1917 


Member, National Home Study Council 


Barton A. Stebbins, President 
Palmer Institute of Authorship 
1680 N. Sycamore 

Hollywood 28, Calif., Desk G-93 


Please send me free typical lesson package and 
book, ‘‘The Art of Writing Salable Stories,” explain- 
ing how | may make the most of my writing ability. 
This request is confidential and no salesman will call. 
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CLOSING 
February 28, 1955 


THE NEW 


LIPPINCOTT 
Fiction Prize 
Contest 


for Young Novelists 
1954-1955 


To encourage the development of a new gen- 
eration of American creative writers J. B. 
Lippincott Company is sponsoring its Second 
Prize Contest for American and Canadian 
novelists, either new writers or authors pre- 
viously published, not over thirty-five years of 
age. 
Award: $2500. Submission may be made 
on the basis of a minimum of 25,000 words, 
plus a full outline. The judges are Diana Trill- 
ing, Jacques Barzun and W. H. Auden. 


For complete details write to: 


FICTION CONTEST EDITOR 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
EAST WASHINGTON SQUARE PHILA. 5 


A novel of the inside world 
of literary agents and 
publishers 


Fann 
Marlow 


By JANE HARDY 


If you are a writer, this dramatic story will 
entertain and enlightcn you ... If you 
intend to write some day, it mey decide the 
matter for you . . . If you have tried to 
write so far without success, it will comfort 
and encourage you... If you want to 
know what may happen to your script when 
it reaches New York, it will give you an in- 
timate glimpse into a world of writers, pub- 
lishers, and literary agents. 


$3.00 AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., INC. 
New York 10 
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What Readers Say 


Too Modest Editors 


During the past four years. | have had poems 
published in over 80 of the publications men- 
tioned in your market lists, mostly poetry maga- 
zines. 

Frequently they feature a “Poet of the Month,” 
giving us a short biography, a photograph, and 
some quoted poems. 

This is fine, and I’m all for it. In fact, I'd like 
to see you do the same for editors, who are often 
too modest to talk much about themselves. So 
many of them have gone far beyond the call of 
duty in giving me valuable help and advice and 
inspiration. I feel that they deserve a great deal of 
credit, and would love to learn about their lives, 
policies and_ beliefs. 

Incidentally, I knew none of them personally, 
so that their motives were completely altruistic. 

How do other readers feel about this? 

ALICE MACKENZIE SWAIM 
Dillsburg, Pa. 


Travel Article Paid Off 


futhor & Journalist is by far the most helptul 
magazine for writers. The June issue containing 
“How to Make Your Travel Pay Off” has already 
paid off for me. Thanks to your magazine for 
publishing it. 
EMMA SHEA 
Springfield, Va. 


More than a Fancy Pen Name 


Being a former Kansan I chose your magazine 
when I decided to launch upon a writing career. 
Now, a hundred plus rejection slips and two 
writing courses later, I find that there is more to 
authoring than choosing a fancy pen name. 

The pretty feecy clouds that look like sky 
writing do not spell out the five “w’s” or tell how 
to put them where. Maybe it is true that I can- 
not see the forest for the trees. But sometimes | 
feel more like the drunk who kept bumping the 
same tree and at last gave up thinking he was lost 
in an impenetrable forest. 

I'd be lost without your magazine. 

H. HOMEN 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Till the Public Taste Changes 


I write traditional poetry for the few remaining 
traditional poetry magazines—the so-called “little 
magazines.” My own book of poems was pub- 
lished in 1949 and was favorably reviewed in the 
Saturday Review of New York, Hartford Courant 
and other places. I shall never write a novel or 
short stories so long as the present taste of readers 
and of editors remains as it is. 

However, I like Author & Jaurnalist and think 
is the best periodical in its field and wish it suc- 
cess and long life. 

ALMA ELLis HOERNECKE 
Vienna, Md. 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


Jack C. Butterfield 
RALPH €E. FITZ-GIBBON H. L. Gilmore 


EXECUTIVE OIRECTOR D H 
604 BEDELL BUILDING jolly 
J. L. Keefe 


SAN ANTONIO 5, TEXAS 
J. H. Reed 


Dear You Who Are Tired Of Rejections: 


Saint Paul said: "Faith is the substance of things hoped for..." 


In Webster's unabridged dictionary, 'substance' is defined primarily as 
that intangible something which underlies all achievement, accomplishment and 
production, whether materially tangible and physically observable or spiritual- 
ly discernable. 


That includes every thing; doesn't it? 


Well . . . what is basic to and precedes the production or manufacture 
of the pencils you use, for instance, or of your typewriter? The answer, ob- 
viously, is thought. 


Then thought mst be substance! And Saint Paul could have added: "and 
thought is the substance of accomplishment"! 


Thought, though, can have little substantial value unless it is contain- 
ed (like the color in paint, also intangible) and then is applied skillfully. 


This containment is accomplished by drawings or pictures and graphs or, 
with greater facility, by characters or letters indicative of vocal sounds or 
speech: by the formation of words. 


Then words are individually packaged thoughts! 


They are bits of material with very specific and quite definite meanings; 
they are substance which, if pieced together in a faultless mosaic, are bound to 
produce that which is desired by those who utilize them! 


If your use of words fails to produce the desired result, then it mst 
follow--as night follows day--that you have been negligent or careless or have 
used counterfeit or shoddy material instead of words of the hishest value . « e 


And, because a knowledge of fault and its sabotage must precede perfect 
production, you should consult a specialist in the use of this tricky and highly 
potent substance--dynamic, powerepacked words—when you have erred and do not 
know or cannot discover why. 


Ask one who dares to tell the truth! 


Yours very sincerely, 


SEPTEMBER, 1954 
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Let a writer of published articles, short 
fiction and novels untangle your writing 
problems. | have been helping writers 
since 1935. 

Criticism: $1.00 a thousand to 5,000 
words, 50c a thousand thereafter. Mini- 
mum fee $3.00. Special rates for book 
lengths. 


GHOSTWRITING 


Kathrn Bemis Wilson 


(Phone Su 13458) 
5010 Laurel Canyon Blvd. North Hollywood, Calif. 


NEED WE SAY MORE? 


A client writes:* ‘‘You are the first agent—who 
ever did anything constructive for me. All others 
went off on a tangent with beautiful theories, none 
of which were practical.’ *(name on request) 
Novels — Short Stories — Articles — Plays 
Write for Television and Radio—Plays read by 
Broadwoy producers. 
ANALYSIS — CRITICISM — GUIDANCE 
REPRESENTATION 
Reading fees: $4.00 up to 5,009 words; over 5,000 
and up to 10,000, 75c¢ per thousand: 10,000 to 
40,000, $10.00; full length novels & plays, $15.00. 
Manuscripts typed, 20c per page. Return postage 
with each ms. please. Send for FREE BOOKLET, 
“To The New Writer.” 


NEW YORK LITERARY AGENCY 
910 Riverside Drive New York 32, N. Y. 


CRITIC — STORY SITTER — TEACHER 


NELL MARTIN 
AUTHOR OF THE ORIGINAL MAISIE STOR!°S 
SIX PUBLISHED NOVELS 


“| have known Nell Martin for some 25 years. 
She has excellent editorial taste and literary back- 
ground and, in my opinion, can do a splendid job 
of coaching a beginning writer who necds profes- 
sional help.” —ERLE STANLEY GARDNER 


$1 per 1,000 words, $3 minimum. Novels to 50,000 
words $20. Longer rate on inquiry. | show you how 
to gct results. 


494 Hudson St. New York 14, N. Y. 


SELL IN THREE MONTHS 

OR MONEY BACK 

IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH— 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES . . . 

AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS. 


In past years | have sold some 3000-3500 

stories . . . articles . . . serials . . . series. 

Now I’m teaching it. 

ALSO CRITICISM AND COLLABORATION 
Write for Terms and FREE pamphlet 
“Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing” 


Juvenile Books Manuscript Criticism a Specialty 


WILL HERMAN 
Room 328 
7016 Euclid Ave. Cleveland 3, Ohio 


Contests and Awards 


J. B. Lippincott Company is sponsoring a sec. 
ond $2,500 prize contest for novelists 35 years of 
age or younger. Half the amount will be an out 
right prize, half an advance against royalties. 

“There is no limitation as to subject matter,” 
the sponsors announce, “except that the novels 
should be addressed to an adult audience. The 
qualities which contribute to literary value, in 
cluding imaginative power, subtlety of character- 
ization, originality of insight and outlook, distinc 
tion of style, will be given most serious considera- 
tion. But the novel may be serious or satirical, 
realistic or fantastic, comic or tragic, historical or 
contemporary, regional or cosmopolitan.” 

Manuscripts may be submitted in unfinished 
form, but a minimum of 25,000 words, plus a full 
outline, is required. Completed — manuscripts 
should run from 60,000 to 150,000 words. 

All manuscripts submitted, whether prize-win 
ners or not, will be considered for book publica- 
tion on standard royalty terms. 

Closing date: February 28, 1955. 

Further data are obtainable from the Fiction 
Contest Editor, J. B. Lippincott Company, East 
Washington Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
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Compact and Dodd, Mead & Company, Inc., 
have announced the Seventeenth Summer Liter- 
ary Competition, named for the novel by Maureen 
Daly. 

A prize of $250 for first serial rights plus $1,000 
advance on royalties will be paid for the best work 
of fiction, 45,000-80,000 words, that reflects “per- 
ceptively inspirationally, contemporary life 
among the younger generation.” Further criteria 
are ease and effectiveness of writing, narrative in- 
terest; credibility of characterization, atmosphere, 
and background; and conformity with the best 
American traditions. 

Closing date, November 15, 1954, subject to 
possible extension to February 1, 1955, in case a 
suitable manuscript is not submitted by the earlier 
date. 

Address Seventeenth Summer Prize Compceti- 
tion, Dodd, Mead and Company, Inc., 432 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16. 


The closing date of the Alan Swallow Poetry 
Book Award has been postponed to October 15. 
This award for the best book of poems of any 
length (exclusive of juvenile poetry) is $250— 
$200 outright prive, $50 an advance against royal- 
tres. 

The contest for the best book submitted in the 
Swallow New Poetry Series will close January 1, 
1955, as previously announced. This is a series for 
poets who have not published a volume. Manu- 
scripts must be of a length publishable in not 
more than 48 pages. The prize is publication on a 
standard royalty contract. 

Address Alan Swallow, Publisher, 2679 S. York 
St., Denver 10, Colo. 
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Books for Writers 


In this department are reviews of important 
books of special interest to writers. As a service 
to its readers, Author & Journalist will supply any 
of these books at the published price postpaid. 
Send order with remittance to Author & Journal- 
ist, 1313 National Bank of Topeka Building, To- 
peka, Kansas. 


Love Story Writer, by Peggy Bacon. Hermitage 

House. 172 pages. $3. 

For years Daisy Bacon not only edited Love 
Story Magazine, she was Love Story Magazine to 
readers, writers, and editorial imitators. Probably 
no one else knows as much about the romantic 
story and what makes it click. 

Her book won't make anybody a romantic 
writer—no book will. But it does point out clearly 
the roads to success and the pitfalls to avoid along 
the way. It is sensible, direct, and full of enter 
taining human incidents, not the least of which are 
found in the career—fact or fiction?—of Miss 
Bacon's great-uncle, nicknamed “Sir Harry.” 

If you're striving to write love stories, you'll 
hardly find a more stimulating guide than Miss 
Bacon. And any writer of fiction will get a kick 
from her delightful book. 


Printers’ INK Directory OF Houst OrGaANs. Print 
ers’ Ink Publishing Co. 148 pages. $5. 

Here is a check list—by title, sponsor, and states 
—of 6,329 house organs, or, as many of their 
editors prefer to call them, company-sponsored 
publications. Included are the “internal” pub- 
lications, published for employees; the “external,” 
published for customers and prospective customers; 
and the considerable number that combine the 
two functions. 

Many company publications buy a good deal of 
freelance material, and a writer aiming to hit these 
markets on a big scale will find a lot of magazines 
worth querying. The directory, published this 
vear, is the only up-to-date and reasonably com 
prehensive list there is. 

There is also a section primarily for editors ot! 
company publications but useful also to writers 
for its succinct information about the field. 


Tur Best TELEVISION PLAys, VOLUME ut, edited by 
William I. Kaufman. Merlin Press. 366 pages. 
$6. 

This volume by an NBC expert contains the 
complete scripts, including camera directions, of 
seven outstanding television dramas of widely 
varying types. The plays are valuable to a writer 
not only as examples of accepted technique but 
as presenting the interests and values producers 
are seeking. 

There are several brief but illuminating articles 
by television specialists. 


Power oF Worps, by Stuart Chase. Harcourt, 

Brace and Company. 308 pages. $3.95. 

A popular interpretation of semantics, the 
science of words and their meanings. This is a 
book worth while for the writer who has not 
studied the more technical works on the subject. 
Mr. Chase show how communication can be made 
not only easier but more accurate. 
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THE UZZELLS 
and PLAYING IT SAFE 


If you need help with your writing, why not con- 
sult critics Known to be competent, friendly, and 
prompt? Why not come to us at once instead of 
wasting time and money secking short cuts and 
bargains? If you're in trouble, you'll come to us 
eventually, If you're in trouble, vou need someone 
who’s an expert at solving that trouble and not a 
salesman or an advertiser who necds some pocket 
money ora “critic” who'll work for nothing. Smart 
writers listen to this advice. 

Our textbooks on writing (Harcourt, Brace and 
Lippincott) are standard in college libraries and 
will be found on successful authors’ desks every- 
where. We are recommended by leading publish- 
ers, editors, noted authors, agents. teachers. When 
you come to us, vou buy our enthusiasm for what 
you're doing. We have no hired “readers”; we do 
the work ourselves; our letters are from us per- 
sonally to you. Our fees are moderate. We'll help 
you sell when your work is marketable. 

Our pamphlet, “Literary Services.” contains the 
stories of now famous writers who had their begin- 
nines with us; it is free: drop us a card. For a fast 
Start send us a manuscript, fact or fiction, not over 
5.000 words, fee $5, with one dollar for each addi- 
tional thousand. 

Thomas H. Uzzell @ Camelia W. Uzzell 


812 South Morroe St. 
Stillwater @ Oklahoma 


Sell the Scripts 
You Write! 


WE SHOW YOU HOW 


Develop fully the ability your aptitude in- 
dicates. Write more easily, joyously, in the 
full confidence that you are becoming a 
better writer. THE CREATIVE ABILITY 
DEVELOPER is the sure way of developing 
your powers of self-expression. 


Remarkably, you make your imagination, 
dreams and emotions serve you as a writer. 
No wonder students of THE CREATIVE 
ABILITY DEVELOPER are selling stories, 
articles and poems to all types of magazines! 
Let us tell you how to express yourself with 
individuality, with freshness and vitality... 
the qualities editors want. 

Fill in the coupon below and 


learn, without charge, how you 
may try this wonderful new 
method. 


THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 


1819 Gilpin St., Denver 6, Colo. 


Please send free booklet, “Your Way to Success 
in Authorship.’’ 

Name 

Address 


City 


} 
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One morning last week, our mail happened to contain scripts from clients in four distant 
parts of the world —— Tanganyika, Samoa, Rhodesia, and the island of Majorca—and a. staff- 
member suggested that we ought to do an ad about the fact that we represent writers all over 
the world. Our reply, however, which we’d like to pass along here, is that it’s more important to 
mention that we represent many writers who live right in New York City. 


The point, you see, is that there’s nothing surprising about the fact that writers who live so 
far from their markets turn over their scripts to a New York agency. But the fact that virtually all 
New York writers—who live right in the publishing area—also work through literary agencies is 
a very important point indeed. 


It's important because it underlines something which is an axiom in the trade: market needs 
change so regularly and often that it just isn’t possible to keep up with minute-to-minute changes 
without doing so on a full-time basis—and you can’t, of course, do that and give adequate atten- 
tion to writing as well. The result is that even New York writers require literary agency represen- 
tation—and the necessity is, of course, doubled if you live entirely away from the market. 


Agency representation, of course, also gives you assistance in eliminating technique problems 
and flaws which may be keeping your stuff from selling. We'll be happy to see your material. 


SERVICE: !f your material is salable, we'll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates, and 
cover sale of additional rights throughout the world. If your material is unsalable as it stands but can be 
repaired, we'll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, without additional charge, 
return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely unsalable, we'll tell you why, and give you spe- 
cific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. We report within two weeks. 


TERMS: PROFESSIONALS: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, or have 
sold a book to a major publisher within the past year, we'll be happy to discuss handling your output on 
straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, and 20% on British and 
other foreign sales. 


NEWCOMERS: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you begin to earn 
your keep through sales, our fee, which should accompany material, is five dollars per script for scripts up 
to 5,000 words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and final fraction (for example, seven 
dollars for a script of 6,895 words). $25 for books of all lengths up to 150,000 words, $50 for books over 
150,000 words; information on t.v., radio, stage, syndicate, and other types of material on request. We drop 
all fees after we make several sales for new clients. A stamped, self-addressed envelope, please, with all 
manuscripts. 


Scott Meredith Literary Agency, 580 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. 36 N.Y. 


Comment on Scott Meredith's best-selling book, WRITING TO SELL: 


ee . His book is one every writer of fiction or fact should have close at hand... Don’t miss 
it. You'll ‘find it’s the book you've been looking for and always wondered where you could CMs sec, 
— Peoria Journal-Star 


Order your copy from your local bookseller, or directly from the publishers, Harper and 
Brothers, 49 East 33rd Street, New York 16. $2.75. 
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Your Finest Fictional Character 


THE AISLE 


THE MAN ACROSS 


By STANLEY ELLIN 


EFORE you set out to write your mystery 
B story you must understand one thing. ‘This 

form now offers such a gigantic stock-in- 
trade of familiar clements—plots, crimes, detectives, 
victims, clues, red herrings, and what not—that 
in all innocence you will be tempted to plunge 
your hand into the grab bag, come up with a 
fistful of readymade ideas, juggle them around 
into what you hope is an approximation of a fresh 
treatment, and call it a story. 

Therein lies destruction. ‘The ghost) of this 
story's predecessors, from which everything has 
been borrowed, will hang over it with a. stale, 
graveyard smell. Imagination will be lacking. No 
real dramatic intensity will be built up. The very 
sound of the dialogue will ring as false as a lead 
coin. Superficially, the story may resemble a mys 
tery story; in actuality, it can be no story at all, 
since it will be without the vitality which you 
alone can impart to it. 

But, as some of its hottest critics have argued, 
is it possible within such a tradition-bound and 
circumscribed form as the mystery story to obtain 
originality and freshness at all? Writers have been 
ploughing the field of the mystery now for over 
a hundred years. Where is one to find tresh ter- 
rain? 

The answer to that question of whether origin- 
ality and freshness may be obtained is obvious on 
the face of it. If such qualities were unobtainable 
the mystery story would already have withered on 
the vine; there would be none printed in any 
magazine or anthology that hoped to find an 


Stanley Ellin ts recognized as one of the most 
original as well as most successful mystery story 
writers. He has won prizes seven successive times 
in the Ellery Queen’s Mystery Magazine annual 
contests. His stories have appeared in Cosmopoli- 
tan, McCall's, American Weekly, and other per- 
iodicals and have been reprinted in many foreign 
countries. He has written two mystery novels, 
Dreadful Summit and The Key to Nicholas Strect, 
which received wide critical acclaim. Mr. Ellin’s 
home ts in Brooklyn, N. Y. 


audience. On the question of how to obtain 
that originality the answer lies entirely within 
the two things that make up any story—character 
and plot—and in your approach to them. 

let us take up the issue of characterization 
first, and start by correcting a general misconcep 
tion about its role in a mystery story. It is not 
the cleverness of the plot which is the strong 
point of a good mystery; it is the nature of the 
character engaged in that plot which is its main 
strength. Most laymen are unaware of this while 
they are reading the story; many writers themselves 
are unaware of it while in the process of writing 
the story. Yet when the general impression of the 
work has worn off you will usually find that the 
plot is the first thing to fade from your recollec- 
tion, while some colorful, vital Character stavs very 
much alive in it. 

The Thin Man by Dashiell Hammett made one 
of the great successes of any mystery written with 
in the past few decades. ‘To anyone familiar with 
it Nick and Nora Charles are unforgettable; yet 
I defy those same readers to outline the plot of 
the story with any accuracy at all. It even comes 
as a surprise to many to be told that “the thin 
man” himself was the victim of the murder and 
was not Nick Charles the detective. 

Or how many of Rex Stout's ingenious plots 
can you remember, step by step? Yet how vivid 
Nero Wolfe and Archie are to us! And how well 
we know Hercule Poirot, or Lord Peter Wimsey, 
or Father Brown, but what an effort it is to recall 
exactly the tangles of plot which they moved 
through in various stories. 

That is not to say that a good plot is not a 
vital factor in producing a good mystery story; 
without such a plot you can’t very well have a 
story in the first: place. But once the plot is 
established the ultimate success of your story de 
pends on the characters, because only the char 
acters can bring it to life. 

Of course, they cannot do this if they are the 
sort of characters that are lifted wholesale from 
the repository of mystery story tradition. In that 
case they will betray you, because they will never 
become more than symbols; waxworks that move 
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mechanically through the serics of events you des 
ignate them to meet. 

Think of a few of them. The indestructible 
Hardboiled Private Eye, always wearing trench 
coat and snap-brim hat, always taking beatings 
that would send a normal man to the hospital for 
six months, and then coming back for more the 
next day, always ready to give it to someone in 
the guts with his trusty .45 at the drop of a lead 
pipe. 

The Softboiled Amateur Detective, thoughtfully 
sucking his faithful briar, examining the evidence 
—and the ingénue—with calm interest, watching 
the clumsy efforts of the police with a hint of 
mockery in his keen grey eyes. The Spy, impassive, 
bullnecked, speaking in gutturals, holding out his 
hand for The Papers. Even the Had-I-But-Known 
Girl, that dimwitted and amiable specimen who 
sees a strange shadow on the lawn at midnight 
and can't resist creeping out to see if there is 
really a Mad Killer out there. 

What a shabby, pitiful parade this spectral 
crew of symbols makes as it passes by. And all vou 
need do is tap any member of it for a role in 
your story to guarantee a sad fate for the story 
itself. 

No, at all costs you must resist the temptation. 
It is your right to use a private detective, an 
amateur detective, a spy, or a foolish girl in your 
story, but they must be entirely your characters, 
fully invested with flesh and blood dimensions, 
given complete personalities, and allowed to work 
up motives and reactions which are all logical 
within these personalities. 

Sometimes, when you are in a public place, 
look at the man across the aisle. It may be in an 
auditorium, in a bus, in an airplane. The place 
does not matter; that man across the aisle does. 
He might be a murderer in the making, planning 
his crime; he might have committed the crime and 
now be fleeing. He might be a detective on his 
way to the solution of a case. He might even be 
a potential victim. 

Let us hope that in real life he is spared any 
of the unpleasant circumstances above. But for 
the purposes of fiction he is your finest possible 
character. Note his clothes, his manners, his idio- 
syncrasies. What would you say is his background? 
his job? his income? How would a crime fit into 
his life? What would his motives be and his reac. 
tions? Because he is a living human being, and 
because human beings are the greatest mystery of 
all, he is infinite stories within himself. As any 
such story is written, the man himself may be 
reshaped in it, or fade from it completely. But 
what you saw in him and drew from him is the 
force that will give your story its vitality. 


HE mystery story, therefore, is the key which 

unlocks the infinite possibilities of drama- 
tic action within any person. Any good mystery is 
always written about yourself, your family, your 
friends, and the man across the aisle. 

By approaching the issue of characterization in 
this way, you have also gone part of the way to 
better plotting. As long as a character has been 
drawn honestly and logically, and as long as he 
reacts honestly and logically to any given stimuli, 
he will provide a solid groundwork for the events 
in your story, and will prevent it from flying off at 
unlikely tangents. 
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In any detective story, for example, it must be 
understood very soon just why this detective hap- 
pens to be working on the case at point. If he 
is a police oficer the motive is explained by the 
nature of his ofhcial duties. If he is a_ private 
detective he is being paid for a job. If, however, 
he is an amateur he must have some emotional 
stake in the solution of the case. 


O some extent, this explains the popularity of 

the private detective. If a writer uses a police 
ofhcer he must know something about police de- 
tection methods, and most writers are strangely 
uninformed on this subject. If he uses an ama- 
teur detective he must come up with a_ whole 
development in his plot to explain the role of that 
amateur: the man himself has been framed and 
must prove his innocence, or he is in love with 
the girl who is the prime suspect to the murder, 
or he seeks vengeance for the death of a friend, 
and so on. 

But if he uses a private detective he seemingly 
avoids the need to know actual detective methods 
on the one hand, and has no need for extra plot 
involvements on the other. A character enters 
the private detective’s office, says, “I have a case 
for you”; the p.d.: says, “Twenty-five dollars a 
day and expenses”—and we're off and running. 

Nothing could be simpler. It only gets difficult 
when it comes down to the need of making the 
private detective look and act like a human being. 

Pitted against your detective in the formal story 
of detection will be your criminal, and it is axio 
matic that the dimensions of the detective depend 
largely on the dimensions of the criminal. A 
clumsy and inept villain offers no real test at all, 
and even worse than that is what we might call 
the cooperative criminal. The clumsy villain is, 
at least, plausible; the world is full of his kind. 
But the cooperative criminal is a disaster to a 
story, and is called into being only because the 
story itself hasn’t allowed the detective to build 
a real case against his suspect, or because he him- 
self isn’t capable of doing this. 

The exact workings of this make a_ familiar 
pattern. The detective has moved through the 
story for 18 pages, and is now two pages from the 
end. He has a handful of clues, none of which 
would be worth a moment’s notice in any court 
of law, and with a flourish he pulls them out and 
waves them at the suspect. If, at this point, the 
suspect simply asked for a lawyer and then kept 
his mouth shut, he would soon be free as the 
breezes that blow, because no grand jury would 
dare indict him on the evidence presented. 

But you must remember that this is a coopera- 
five criminal. Although he has had the cold- 
blooded viciousness to murder someone, and_ the 
ingenuity to conceal that fact for 18 pages, he 
now Confesses All on the spot, and sometimes 
compounds his idiocy by making a break for free- 
dom—which was his all along—or jumping from 
a window to his death before the law can do its 
work. Which, in such a case, would consist of 
releasing the man the day after his arrest. 

Actually, what this criminal is doing is cooper- 
ating with the detective, because the detective has 
not been acting naturally or logically, has not 
come up with any case, and has put the author 
into a deep hole. Whenever you see a criminal 
winding up a story with a long and detailed ex- 
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planation of his own motives and methods, you 
are seeing the cooperative criminal at work. And 
his presence is a sure sign that the plot of the 
story is flimsy, that the detective has not done 
his job right, and that the writer is taking the 
easy way out. 

No, the guilty party must be someone who puts 
the detective to a full test, but not an impossible 
one. This does not mean that the criminal must 
have the capabilities of Colonel Moriarity. He 
can be the most inobtrusive and unlikely little 
man in the world, someone who is astounded and 
terrified to find he has dared kill someone, and 
who then rallies to conceal the crime with great 
shrewdness. If vou have him follow this course 
with realism and accuracy you are going to have 
him breathe life into the plot from start to finish. 
And the detective, in his turn, will be given his 
full, but not impossible, test. 


N many cases where characterization or plotting 

lets a story down so that it fizzles as dismallv as a 
damp firecracker, the writer sometimes turns to 
two solutions which solve nothing. The first one 
we may call the Law of Overcompensation. Since 
what the story apparently lacks is dramatic excite- 
ment, all efforts are devoted to building up vio- 
lence and color. Instead of one murder we will 
have ten. Instead of $10,000 at stake we will have 
$10,000,000. Instead of three suspects we will have 
20. 

The irony is that the excess of such elements 
does not reinforce them, but tends to automati- 
cally cancel them out. The more the writer piles 
iton, the more he is moving away from the reader. 
There is stronger emotional impact in the fictional 
death of a single character who has been made 


important to you in a story, than in the actual 
slaughter of a million aliens who would simply 
be statistics to you. 

The other solution which the writer is some- 
times too readily tempted to use in his efforts to 
bring his story to life is the “gimmick,” the tricky 


device. At one time, this form of invention was 
the very cornerstone of the mystery story, and 
Edgar Allan Poe and Sir A. Conan Doyle were 
among its chief masons. ‘Today, Ellery Queen and 
John Dickson Carr are carrying out that tradition 
very capably indeed. But unless you have an 
absolute and brilliant capacity for using such trick- 
ery without straining logic—and few writers have— 
the author today who indulged in anything like 
Poe’s orang-utan or Doyle’s krait—to choose a 
pair of samples at random—would find himself 
writing more a parody of the mystery than an 
acceptable mystery itself. 

The writer of mysteries today will do far better 
for himself if he thinks in terms of how he would 
actually commit a murder (I imagine he could 
do this with a positive relish under certain con- 
ditions) rather than dream of visions of poisoned 
darts and imported tarantulas. And he should 
set himself in the position of a victim of sudden 
assault who honestly wants to leave a clue, rather 
than automatically think of such devices as tear- 
ing off the corner of the Queen of Clubs to indi- 
cate that a night club singer has done the victim 
in. 

In brief, he should think as realistically in con- 
juring up means and methods, as he must in cre- 
ating characters or plot. And in the course of all 
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this it will do him good to bestir himself, and since 
he sets himself up as a writer of stories involving 
crime and detection, to learn something about 
crime and detection. 

As circumstance would have it, during the past 
few months I have had the chance to see a num 
ber of mystery stories which were rejected by vat 
ious magazines. From these stories I have culled 
the following startling information: 

1. Most police othcers are totally incompetent 
in their work. 

2. In New York City, the titles plainclothes 
man and detective are synonymous. 

3. A private detective has powers and authority 
of a police officer. 

1. Fingerprints on a gun are the most impor 
tant clues to the detection of the criminal. 

5. A pistol is picked up by wrapping a hand- 
kerchiet around its butt. 

6. A pistol is picked up by sliding a pencil 
down its barrel. 

7. A wife cannot testify against her husband 
ina trial of an indictment. 

These litle gems, each of which is totally inac 
surate, have been taken from a long, long list of 
such dandies. I imagine that if the writers who 
perpetrated them were trying their hand at. sea 
stories they would make an effort, at least, to look 
at the picture of a ship. Or if writing a Western 
story they would make a smali attempt to find out 
from which side a horse is mounted. But since it 
was the mystery story which received the doubtful 
benefits of their attention, it looked as if every- 
thing was all right as long as somebody was killed, 
and somebody else found out who did it. 


HE irony is that by making an effort to be ac- 

curate and to apply realism to their stories, 
these selfsame writers would be opening gold 
mines of potential story ideas for themselves. 
Nearly all trials for felony, with certain rare ex- 
ceptions, are open to the public. Trial records of 
cases which have been appealed are open to the 
public, Various police courts are open to the pub- 
lic. Criminal codes and police codes are available 
at public libraries. Detailed accounts of crimes, 
police operations, and trials are in the files of 
every newspaper office. 

A tew months spent on acquiring a background 
in the fields of police and judicial operations 
would be worth a dozen stories written during the 
same period, all of which would repeat the same 
boners, all of which would be short of imagination, 
logic, and dramatic impact. I am not suggesting 
that the mystery writer be ready to pass his bar 
examinations before he can start a story. I do 
say, however, that a basic understanding of police 
and judiciak methods tucked away in back of his 
mind will prove an immensely valuable inspir- 
ational source and plotting guide for permanent 
use. 

All this, of course, is for the writer's benefit. 
But in closing this discussion I should like to 
touch on a matter which is, perhaps, more for 
the benefit of the mystery story as a whole, than 
for any individual who enters it. And that is the 
issue of morality and ethics in the mystery story. 

It is a rather strange issue to bring up in an 
analysis of writing technique, but it is necessitated 
by the fact that our old friend, the private de- 

[Continued on Page 18} 
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By Irv. LeEIBERMAN 


MAN named Chester Jennings was arrested 
-» recently in Los Angeles on complaint of 

his wife because he held out 50 cents from 
his weekly pay. He told the judge that his wile 
took over the family finances, that she didn’t 
permit him to have any spending money, that 
she gave him lunch and one cheap cigar a day, thai 
she allowed him, as a special treat, one package 
of chewing-gum a week. 

Mrs. Jennings was certainly making good head- 
way with her husband. And she was doing it, as 
she herself confessed, from a motive which is not 
altogether unknown outside of Los Angeles. 

“Tl bet,” she said, “that he wanted to spend 
that 50 cents on other women!” 

That quippy lead to a query letter resulted not 
long ago in the sale of a humorous article titled, 
“Men, It’s Time to Take the Pants Back” to Pi 
Magazine. 1 am convinced that query letters with 
a quip have a much better chance to sell. Before 
I give you further examples of such letters, how- 
ever, let us make sure you understand what a 
query letter is and what purpose it serves. 

One of the most difficult things to explain to 
my students at Western Reserve University in 
Cleveland, Ohio, is the process by which an editor 
buys an articles for his magazine. It is difhcult 
because most writers never have the opportunity 
to sit in an editor’s office and watch the manu- 
scripts come in by the trainload and go out by 
the trainload. More than 95 per cent of most 
articles that come to the attention of the editor 
are sent back in the following month. 

What is the reason for this high percentage of 
rejections? It is really quite simple. Most editors 
buy very few unsolicited manuscripts. Generally, 
they buy only what they have arranged before- 
hand to buy. 

In other words, most articles that appear in 
national magazines today are purchased by the 
editor on the basis of advance correspondence. 
He does not buy, I repeat, a cold manuscript sub 
mitted in the mail. He buys his material on the 
basis of what we in the writing profession call 
a query letter. 

What is the definition of a query letter? It 
is a sales letter. It is, more accurately, a drama- 
tized synopsis of the article you have in mind. 
‘There is a very definite formula to such a letter. 
Your success in writing for publication depends 
greatly on your ability to create such a letter. 

The first part of a query letter should tell a 
story. This story is called an anecdote. It is an 


Irv. Leiberman is a contributor of fact articles 
to scores of well-known magazines. In his spare 
time he teaches a course in article writing in 
Western Reserve University—and many of his 
students have piled up remarkable sales records. 
Mr. Leiberman ts also director of the Northeast 
Writers’ Conference held semiannually at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, 
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To sell your ideas Query with a Quip 


essential part of a query letter and also of an 
artide. The purpose of the anecdote is to intrigue. 
Your job in writing a query letter is to intrigue 
the editor into asking you to write an article for 
him. You cannot do this by preaching. You 
cannot do this by jamming: statistics down his 
throat. You cannot do this by talking about your- 
self. It can be done only by telling him an anec- 
dote, a dramatic anecdote, a fascinating anecdote. 

For example, the following dramatic incident 
is one which was sent in the query letter and 
became the lead of an article titled “Contract 
Gyps Are Slick” which sold to a well-known maga- 
zine: 


At the end of the class in one of America’s top law 
schools, the professor handed out forms printed in 
small type. “Before rushing off,” he asked of his 
students, “please sign these registration forms and 
return them to me.” 

Next day when class reassembled, he announced, 
“Yesterday each one of you future lawyers signed a 
registration form. But obviously you didn’t read it, 
because Point 2 gives me the right to decapitate you 
at my pleasure on the library steps.” 


Remember that the purpose of the anecdote is 
to illustrate. If you can’t illustrate the points you 
are trying to make in your theme with good, lively, 
sharply written anecdotes, your chances of snag- 
ging an editor’s interest are slim. 

Now what other factors make a query letter a 
good one? First, you must use the word you many 
times. You means the reader. He likes to find 
himself in what he’s reading. You will rarely find 
the word / in my articles. The reader, as a rule, 
doesn’t care about what I think. He wants to 
know what he can get out of the article. 

Second, always suggest a title to the editor. 
Frankly my titles are generally pretty poor, but 
editors like to have at least a tentative title sug- 
gested to them. Sometimes it helps them under- 
stand what kind of slant you are going to take on 
your article. 

Third, always ask the editor how many words 
he wants. It makes him feel he has something to 
do with writing the article. As a rule he knows 
how much space he can devote to a given subject 
and there’s no sense in your writing a 2,500-word 
article when he only has room for 1,000 words. 

Fourth, save a good anecdote for the end of 
your query. For example, a query I sold recently 
on the subject of humorous wills, ended with this 
story: 


God was not forgotten in the will of an eccentric 
woman who died in Cherokee County, North Caro- 
lina, recently. She willed her estate to Him. ‘To 
settle the estate a case was filed, naming God as a 
party thereto, A summons was issued and the sheriff 
went through the motions of trying to serve it. His 
report, filed with the probrate court, stated: “Aftei 
due and diligent search, God cannot be found in 
Cherokee County.” 
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LEARN FROM A MAN WHO DOES 


Writing Verse That § 


By RicHARD WHEELER 


IVE years ago, when I began to study the 

light verse markets with a view to entering 

the field, I discovered that, although material 
by many poets appeared in the magazines, only 
a few managed to achieve regular publication. | 
assumed, in the manner of most beginning writers, 
that these leaders had some sort of advantage over 
the rest of the versifiers. 

Since that time IT have learned that’ regula 
appearers do have an advantage—in fact, they 
have three advantages. But these advantages are 
not of the sort you might imagine. They are 
merely these: the ability to turn out good verse 
consistently, the patience to market their materia! 
carefully, and, of course, the fortitude to keep 
plugging year after year in spite of myriad rejec. 
tions. 

Leaders in the field do get rejections, you know. 
And many of their rejections slips are cold, printed 
affairs just like the ones you get. It’s true that 
some of their rejection notices come in the form 
of personal notes, but these are only slightly less 
painful than printed slips. VI wager that most 
of the leaders in the field) get more rejections 
than you do! To achieve the publication you 
regard with envy, they have to send out many, 
muny pieces of verse. 

And these pieces are not hastily and effortlessly 
written, however simple and conversational they 
seem. The writing of a salable poem requires 
much consideration and a grueling tussle with 
words, 

What is a salable poem? Well, [I guess the 
Smplest answer to that is, it’s a poem that’s good 
enough to prompt an editor to send its author a 
check. But that doesn’t tell you much, does it? 

I'm going to try to explain to you the qualities 
that I believe a piece of verse must possess in 
order to be salable. 

The poem must have a good subject. A) good 
subject is one that is of general interest—one that 
practically everyone can appreciate. A piece of 
light verse should not set forth a profound obser- 
vation, but should deal with a simple, everyday 
truth in an unusual and amusing manner. 

Poems about home and family situations are 
very popular today. It is very easy to see why 
verse in this vein is universal in appeal: it con- 
cerns practically everybody. 


After serving with the Marines in World War 
11 and being wounded on Iwo Jima, Richard 
Wheeler built a cabin in Pennsylvania and began 
writing verse. In five years he has sold around 
500 poems to the Saturday Evening Post, Collier's, 
Better Homes & Gardens, Country Gentleman, 
and 25 other magazines. Quite a start, we say, 
for a man now only 32 years old. 
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From my pile of rejected poems I have selected 
the following couplet as an example of a topic 
not in line with the needs of general circulation 
magazines: 

I think that I shall 
The end of “Trees” in parody. 


never. ‘sec 


I rather liked this piece when IT wrote it, and 
I still do. T was even able to think of a title for 
it that IT thought was just right: it was a parody 
on “Trees,” so I called it “Please!” However, | 
can readily sce why this couplet didn’t: sell. It 
just’ isn’t written for a large enough audience. 
Too many people who saw it would not be aware 
that Kilmer’s poem has been parodied to death, 
and many others would be in the dark as to what 
a parody is. 

\ word of caution here. Although a good piece 
of verse has a simple, recognizable topic, it does 
not have a hackneyed topic. If you are a regular 
reader of light verse—as you ought to be if you 
intend to write it—vou probably recognize trite 
ideas when you see them. I've learned, however, 
that it is easier to detect triteness in the works of 
others than it is to see this defect in your own 
work, 

John Bailey, formerly of “Post Scripts,” once 
returned a batch of my poems with a notation 
that each of my ideas was an old one. After a 
moment’s consideration IT saw that he was right, 
although T had been quite satisfied with these 
pieces before. Since that time [I am always sus 
picious of ideas that occur to me, and I try to 
analyze them carefully before I grab my pencil. 

A salable poem, in addition to having a good 
topic, must be well constructed. It must possess 
all that its author can give it in the line of rhyme, 
rhythm, and readability. This aspect of light verse 
writing was covered admirably in a series of ar- 
tides entitled, “Carpentering Light Verse,” by 
Arthur Frederic Otis, which Author & Journalist 
published last year. The articles appeared in the 
May, July, and September issues. I hope you 
read them. 

Many poets, it seems to me, fail to devote 
cnough time to carpentering their material. In 
their haste to complete a piece and get on to 
another, they neglect the finish carpentering al 
together. Abundant production must not be 
achieved at the expense of quality. It’s true that 
a poem with a good idea may sell in spite of poor 
construction, but its chances are better if it is 
well written. 

Let's consider rhyme for a moment. All that is 
required of a four-line stanza, really, is that its 
second and fourth lines rhyme. However, a stanza 
sounds so much better, I think, when its first and 
third lines rhyme also. This calls for extra work 
on the poet's part, but it’s worth it. Take a look 
at a few poems by the regular appearers. You 
will find that most of their pieces contain no un 
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rhymed lines. \ poem may be technically correct 
with a minimum of rhyme, but completely rhymed 
pieces scem to be popular with editors. 

Now let's consider meter. A poem needn't be 
metrically perfect to sell, but here again perfec 
tion is an asset. There are those poets who claim 
that a metrical scheme should be employed with 
“deft variations.” but don’t feel that there is 
any need to vary the pattern of a piece of light 
verse. In serious poetry, perhaps too perfect a 
pattern is detrimental to the mood of a piece, but 
Ib licve that regularity in light verse heightens 
the humor, 

Most light verse published these days is brief, 
so a metrical scheme doesn’t have time to become 
monotonous. Pattern variations might easily turn 
out to be stumbling blocks for the eye. And, in 
these davs of hasty reading, a piece of verse must 
not contun stumbling blocks or a reader won't 
bother to finish it. Musical regularity, then, in- 
creases the salability of a humorous poem. 

Just a word here about length. Since very 
short poems are popular today and there is little 
demand for pieces more than 20 lines in length, 
conciseness adds much to the salability of a piece 
of verse. An idea that can be expressed nicely in 
four lines should not be stretched to 12. Of course, 
a poem can be concise to the point of being unin- 
telligible. The light verse writer must be brief, 
but he must first be clear. 

Perhaps the most important part of a piece of 
light verse is its last line. A salable piece must 
close strongly and, whenever possible, with a 
twist. No matter how perfect its construction, a 
poem that ends weakly has little chance of selling. 
The music of the poem must end with a clanging 
of cymbals. 

A salable poem, finally, has a good title. I say 
“finally” because I believe that most versifiers 
write their titles last. It is a little difficult to 
think of a good title for a poem before you know 
exactly how it is going to turn out. 

A good title, in many cases, is a clever one. A 
clever title, though not an absolute necessity, can 
help a poem considerably. When an editor comes 
to the end of a poem and is pleased with it, and 
then glances up at the title and finds that it adds 
to the humor of the piece, he is no doubt even 
more pleased. The extra humor provided by the 
title may put him in just the right frame of mind 
to send you a prompt note of acceptance. 


OW I am going to discuss my own method of 

composing a piece of verse. But before I do I 
want to make something clear: I don’t want to 
give you the idea that I consider myself the final 
authority on light verse. In this article I am 
merely trying to give you my impressions of the 
field, and I don’t expect you to make an attempt 
to abide by every rule that I am setting down. In 
fact, I'll be disappointed in you if you do. 

I believe that a writer—even a beginning writer 
—should read articles on writing with a grain of 
salt. It’s true that such articles are a great help to 
beginners (I gleaned my entire beginning knowl- 
edge of writing from AJ and the other writers’ 
magazines), but a new writer should not follow 
the advice of veterans completely without ques- 
tion. Although it will pay him to read everything 
concerning his field that he can get his eyes on, he 
should try to draw his own conclusions, 
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I haven't the right—or the power—to tell you 
how to go about composing a piece of verse. You 
must write according to the dictates of your own 
inspiration. However, I can tell you how J go 
about composing a poem. Here, for what it’s 
worth, is my method: 

First, of course, I must have an idea. Now I'd 
like to say that I get my ideas directly from life, 
but I don’t. I spend so much time at the type- 
writer (about 50 hours a week) that when I am 
away from it I want to relax—I don’t want to 
spend my leisure time observing the human pag- 
eant for ideas. I carry no notebook to jot down 
observations, and the ideas that my friends are 
kind enough to volunteer I promptly forget. 

I don’t give poem ideas a thought until I sit 
down at my desk and am ready to write. Then I 
pick up a copy of a magazine and page through 
it, scanning everything in it—even the ads. I con- 
sider, from all angles, just about everything I see. 
Every now and then an idea hits me. Sometimes 
I get as many as a dozen ideas from one maga. 
zine. 

Once I have an idea I doodle a little and estab- 
lish an approximate length for the piece. ‘Then 
I work with the punch line to decide what metri- 
cal scheme will permit me to say it with the most 
force. Then I go to work in earnest, employing 
my dictionary, thesaurus, and rhyming dictionary. 

I have a fondness for internal rhyme and use it 
quite often. This requires much extra work, but 
internally rhymed pieces seem to be popular with 
editors, so I feel the extra work is justified. 

Here is an example of internally rhymed verse: 


I've learned that folks dislike my jokes 
(I heard a vicious rumor). 

The trouble, though, is this, I know: 
They have no sense of humor. 


I also rack my brains for trick rhymes: 


The party wag who tells us tales 
That tend to be voluminous 

Would have us laugh, but seldom fails 
To cause a state of gloom in us. 


This last quatrain, by the way, is a good ex- 
ample of a trite idea. The long-winded raconteur 
has been assailed so many times by light verse 
writers that he has been killed. 

I am not an innovator. I merely use the old 
patterns to the best of my ability. However, I find 
that I can say everything I want to without break- 
ing away from the traditional forms. I enjoy 
working with the more difficult of these, and like, 
particularly, to try the form used by W. S. Gilbert 
in his “Nightmare.” Gilbert’s rhythm and rhyme 
are a perpetual challenge. 

“Nightmare,” in case you don’t recall it, opens 
with these lines: 


When you're lying awake with a dismal headache 
And repose is tabooed by anxiety. 

I perceive you may use any language you choose 
To indulge in without impropriety. 


Thinking of a title for a finished piece is fre- 
quently troublesome. I often give up before I 
think of a title that I like. When I settle for one 
that I think only passable, I tell myself that a 
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Clever tithe isn’t too important anyway. If the 
poem is good enough, I convince myself, it will 
sell without the extra punch. 

Now let’s consider marketing. 

First I want to assure you that the poets whose 
work you see appearing regularly in the magazines 
are not relatives or personal friends of the editors. 
I myself have never met an editor. And I don't 
leel that’ knowing editors personally gives a 
writer any particular advantage. In fact, | would 
have qualms about sending poems to an editor 
who was a personal friend of mine. He certainly 
couldn’t accept unsuitable material from me as a 
friendly gesture, and yet he would, I imagine, 
hate to reject my stuff. Such a situation, I am 
sure, would make both of us a little uncomfort- 
able. 

And you don’t need an agent. In fact, you 
probably woudn’t be able to find one to handle 
your poems if you wanted to. Checks for verse 
are relatively small—too small to make an agent's 
percentage amount to a worth while sum. Let 
Uncle Sam be your agent. If you use his Post 
Ofhce Department to advantage, you will find 
his services quite satisfactory. 

I find that I devote at least as much time to 
marketing as | do to writing. I try to see as many 
copies as possible of the magazines I send material 
to. An occasional copy doesn’t seem to be enough 
to get a true idea of a magazine’s needs. And 
needs change constantly. Just as I’ve begun to 
feel that | know a magazine pretty well, 1 find 
its verse policy changing. A change in editorship 
is often responsible for this. 

Being timely with your offerings is important. 
Many magazines use seasonal pieces, but these 
items are bought months ahead of the date of 
publication. I can’t give you much specific in- 
formation on this because magazines vary con- 
siderably in their buying habits. I start my seas- 
onal stuff around about six months ahead of the 
date they concern, but this is too early for some 
magazines. 

One thing that must be taken into considera- 
tion is whether the publication is a monthly or 
a weekly. Naturally, material must be submitted 
earlier to the monthlies. Selling seasonal items 
requires some sound judgment, but one must also 
be a little lucky. 

Marketing must be pursued  persistently—not 
just in spurts. Don’t be discouraged when your 
favorite pieces are rejected. As they come back, 
look for new markets for them and get them back 
in the mail as soon as you can. 

Another word of caution, though: When a poem 
has been rejected a couple of times, take a close 
look at it. Sometimes you will notice that it isn’t 
quite as good as you first thought it was and 
could stand a little improvement. When you first 
write a piece you become so familiar with it that 
it is a little difficult to read it critically. How- 
ever, after a week or two passes you can read it 
with a clearer head and sometimes can make im- 
provements. 

You will find it to your advantage to get to- 
gether a market list. List the names and ad- 
dresses of the magazines you plan to try, leaving 
room to jot down important things you learn 
about each magazine as you progress with your 
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“WORK! That’s another of those nasty 
four-letter words one shouldn’t use.” 


market study. You will soon find yourself with 
a wealth of information about your markets— 
information concerning editors, deadlines, taboos, 
length and topic requirements, and the like. 

Much of this information can be gleaned from 
market lists such as are published regularly in 
AéJ, but you will still have to read the maga- 
vines. You will learn things, too, through sub- 
mission of verse. Even rejection slips, though an- 
noying things, often contain useful data, and now 
and then an editor finds time to make a helpful 
notation on the printed slip. 

You must keep in mind that editors are very 
busy people and naturally prefer to have their 
work made as easy as possible for them. So your 
poems, which should be double-spaced, should 
be typed neatly. This is an old rule, but it’s 
worth repeating. I use 24-pound paper of good 
quality, though most writers, I think, feel that 
20-pound paper is heavy enough. 

In general, poems should be submitted in 
batches. You may send as many as you can get 
into your envelope satisfactorily. It’s O. K. to 
submit single poems, but you have a better chance 
of selling if you give the editor a choice. In 
most cases, your material should be addressed to 
“The Editors.” 

Keep a record of your submissions. How you 
do this is up to you. My own method is so 
simple that it’s barely adequate. In a small note- 
book I list the magazine’s name, the poems | 
am submitting, and the date on which they are 
being sent. On their return, I jot down the date 
and put an “X” over the listing. If one of the 
poems sells, I note the price after it. That's all. 

I keep from 50 to 80 pieces (all different, of 
course) in the mail at all times. My market list 
numbers about 30 magazines. Most of the time 
| wait for a reply on a batch before submitting 
more to the same market. 

Well, that’s all I'm going to tell you. The rest 
you must learn through experience. Now all you 
need is a never-ending supply of salable poems to 
fill your envelopes. Get busy! 
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This Week, 420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, 
is an important market for outstanding short-short 
stories. The general run of such fiction makes no 
appeal to the editors of this Sunday newspaper 
supplement. Payment is $850-$2,000 on acceptance. 
Stewart Beach, the widely known critic and author, 
is fiction editor. 


AvJ 


Better Homes & Gardens, 1716 Locust St., Des 
Moines 3, Iowa, is looking for a limited number 
of outstanding religious articles embodying ideas 
such as have made best sellers of several recent 
religious books. The articles must offer sugges- 
tions that can be applied practically to the lives of 
readers. 

If you have an idea that seems suitable, query 
James Liston, special features editor. 


Mother and Baby has changed its address to 
315 Fifth Ave., New York 16. This magazine, 
sold in super markets, is edited by Maja Bernath. 
It pays on publication 2c-5c a word for articles on 
care of babies to the age of 21% years; the articles 
must be entertaining as well as informative. Some 
light verse and cartoons in keeping with the pur- 
pose of the magazine are also used. 

At J 

St. Joseph Magazine, St. Benedict, Ore., pays 
25c a line for acceptable poetry of 4-24 lines. It 
is interested in emotional, poignant, moralizing, 
introspective, or humorous verse on a variety of 
subjects including home life, children, nature. 

Likewise, this magazine is interested in fiction 
of high quality—it won the Catholic Press Associa- 
tion first prize for fiction in 1952-54. Stories 
should carry family appeal and should be 1,000- 
1,500 or 3,000-4,000 words. Payment is 2c a word 
on acceptance. The Rev. Albert Bauman, O. S. B.. 
is editor. 

Av] 

Crafts & Hobbies, 20 E. 29th St.. New York 16, 
has announced it will discontinue publication, at 
least for the time being. 


AvJ 


National Motorist, 216 Pine St., San Francisco 
1, Calif., is especially interested in short articles 
about interesting people in the West, with first- 
class black and white photographs. Payment is 
4c-5c a word, with $3-$5 a photo, on acceptance 

Here is word from Jim Donaldson, editor 
about the specific needs of the magazine: 


Although we welcome any article that would be of 
interest to the average motorist who lives in Califor- 
nia and does most of his driving along the Pacific 
Slope, articles on the car itself and on interesting 
places, outdoor life, animals, and the like, we are 
primarily interested at present in articles about in- 
teresting people doing interesting things in the West- 
ern states, in action articles in which interesting 
people “are the verb.” Such people can be historical 
or contemporary, specific individuals or anonymous 
groups. We like our articles to run around 900 o1 
1,600 words. 
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What Editors Want Now 


Douglas Fir Plywood Association, 1119 A. St.. 
Tacoma 2, Wash., seeks articles of 400-1,000 words 
on the use of fir plywood in home construction, 
industry, farm buildings, do-it-yourself projects, 
and general remodeling, also success stories of 
lumber dealers who sell fir plywood. The articles 
are intended to be placed with newspapers, busi- 
ness journals, or consumer magazines. 

Experienced writers on industrial subjects may 
communicate with Winston H. McCallum, pub- 
licity director of the organization. No material 
should be submitted without previous correspon- 


dence. 
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Writers who know firearms and their use may 
find an excellent market for fact articles in the 
American Rifleman, 1600 Rhode Island Ave., 
N. W., Washington’ 6, D. C. This is a magazine 
of more than 300,000 circulation going chiefly to 
the members of the National Rifle Association of 
America, of which it is the official organ. Walter 
J. Howe is editor. 

This magazine is strictly factual, using no_ fic- 
tion, humor, or cartoons. It does not publish the 
typical personal experience outdoor story but em- 
phasizes the equipment used in hunting and the 
reasons for choosing it. It also uses a wide range 
of articles on technical matters connected with 
gun repair and maintenance, shooting matches, 
club organization, and similar problems. 

Payment for articles is 5c a word up, $6 up for 
photographs or drawings. Transparencies for cover 
use bring $75 each; 4x5 or 8x10 shots are preferred 
though 2x2 will be considered. All material is 
paid for on acceptance. 

A guide for writers and photographers is avail- 
able on request to the editor. 

AvJ 


Writers should not at present submit material 
to Story Parade, 630 Fifth Ave., New York 20. 
The issues for the rest of 1954 are already full, 
and changes contemplated for 1955 preclude ac- 
ceptance of manuscripts for the issues of next 
year, 

AvJ 

Master Detective, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 
17, is interested in fact crime stories to 5,000 words 
emphasizing suspense and outstanding detective 
work. The magazine has ceased buying shorts. 
Payment for full-length stories is $175 up. Before 
submitting query the editor, Hugh Layne, with 
an outline. 


COMING IN A&J 


What Has Happened to Editors?—Charles Angofft 
The Invisible Character—Lloyd Eric Reeve 
Conflict in Fact Writing—Frank W. Ball 

The Quality Story—Cavid Cornel DeJong 

The Little Magazines—Alan Swallow 


Watch for these and other important features in 
future issues of Author & Journalist. 
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Night 
Christnas 


and now’s your LAST chance 
for Christmas publication, though it’s months in advance. 


Our Christmas ads are now being planned. 
They'll be seen by millions throughout the land. 


Crack promotion campaigns are well under way— 


so your book can be selling by Christmas day. 


But if your ms isn’t submitted this very minute— 
our campaign may run without your book in it! 
The moral of this verse is easy to see . . 


Send your ms for appraisal . . . immediately! 


In service and quality, Comet offers more. 

Yet our subsidies are lower than ever before! 

If you want your book to be a Christmas success— 
Let it be published by THE COMET PRESS! 


* 
* 


Send ms for an im- 


0 ET E S S mediate free report 
B 0 0 KS or write for our new 
booklet, ‘Publishing 
11 W. 42 St. 
Dept. AJ-9, N. Y. C. 


Your Book.” 
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Country Gentleman, Independence — Square, 
Philadelphia, Pa., will change its name to Better 
Farming later in the year. While the old name 
has been in use for more than 100 years, the pub- 
lishers feel that the new name is better suited to 
modern agriculture. It is taken from the explana- 
tory phrase carried by Country Gentleman tor six 
years—“The Magazine for Better Farming, Better 
Living.” 

The change of name will not be accompanied by 
any radical alteration in the contents of the mag- 
avine as a national farm publication. 

Baseball Magazine, Washington Bldg., Wash- 
ington 5, D. C., is in the market for baseball 
material, fact or fiction. Earl C. Noyes, the edi- 
tor, promises prompt purchase or return of MSS. 

The Connecticut Literary Review, 1228 Meri- 
den Road, Waterbury, Conn., is a new magazine 
edited by John De Stefano, who edits also Poetry 
Digest. Vhe new publication will use quality 
fiction to 2,000 words, distinguished poetry, liter- 
ary essays and sketches, and book reviews. No pay- 
ment is made but 20 cash prizes will be awarded 
annually. 

Av] 
~ Service, published for many years by Tuskegee 
Institute, has been discontinued. 


The Man Across the Aisle 


[Continued from Page 11] 


tective, is threatening to get out of hand. The 
success of Hammett’s Sam Spade led to the success 
of Chandler's Philip Marlowe, and in the hands 
of both Hammett and Chandler these detectives 
proved such sympathetic and attractive protagon- 
ists for a story that some writers have rolled up 
their sleeves, spit on their hands, and really gone 
to work on them. 

The result is a sort of monster, invested with 
the body of a Hercules, the physical and sexual 
capacities of a five-year-old stallion, a devious and 
yet sluggish mentality, and the moral values of a 
cretin. These abortions are then established in 
a story to act as a one-man vigilante gang where 
they serve as police, judge, jury, and executioner. 
all wrapped into one. 


Car Craft) Magazine, 5959 Hollywood  Blvd.. 
Hollywood 28, Calif., offers a market for writers 
who know the automotive field. Payment, on 
acceptance, is $15-$20 a page with $5 each for 
usable photographs. 

The policy of the magazine has been outlined 
by John Christy, its editor, for readers of Author 
& Journalist: 


Car Craft Magazine is a pocket-sized (5x7 inches, 
66 pages) monthly devoted to automotive subjects 
with particular emphasis on how-to-do-it feautres. 
These must be photo features, no stories being ac- 
cepted without sufficient photo illustration. 

Stories of amateur racing, i.e. sports car road races, 
drag races, and time trials, are also used on occasion 
but these must have more information than a mere 
rundown of winners. 

fechnical features on engine rebuilding also are 
acceptable if passed by the technical editor. Home- 
built shop equipment stories illustrated with plan 
drawings and three or four photos are especially 
needed at this time. 

Our readership is highly critical and knowledgeable 
on subjects mechanical, so all material must be accur- 
ate as to terminology, measurements (down to .0001 
tolerance in engineering articles), and methods of 
operation. These readers are in the 18 to 50 year age 
bracket, mostly with a high school or better educa- 
tion, Write accordingly. 


No one can gainsay the success of the leading 
purveyors of this character, although there are 
hopeful signs that the buckets of blood are grow- 
ing a little stagnant, and the naked blondes a 
little long in the tooth for editorial comfort. 
Still, the cynical writer may feel his chances lie 
here, and who is to say him nay? 

It is to all others that I should like to say this. 
If you devise your story with imagination, treat 
it with integrity, and anchor it with logic, you are 
writing in the tradition of all those authors who 
have won for the mystery story the prestige it has 
achieved in its hundred years of existence, and 
you are writing the best mystery story you possibly 
can. 

And that is the story the editor is waiting for. 


| can do it for you. 


When You Desire WRITING SUCCESS 
Consult a Writer Who is Successful 


Over 200 of my clients have succeeded in publishing their books, 
magazine stories and articles with my help. | have done this type 
of work for two decades. | shall be doing it this year and the next. 


For complete details, write mow and ask for my 
free descriptive folder, “Literary Help.’ 
you what | do and how we get started. 


CHARLES CARSON, Consultant 


Post Office Box 638-A, Manhattan Beach, Calif. 


It tells 
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AUTHOR & JOURNALIST’S ANNUAL MARKET LIST OF 
Specialized Magazines 


AGAZINES appealing to specialized in- 
terests offer many opportunities to free- 


lance writers, especially those who have 
interests in common with those of the magazine. 

These magazines circulate mainly among readers 
who do not make their living in the specialized 
fields covered. The publications are to be dis- 
tinguished from business, professional, or trade 
magazines used by readers primarily for increas- 
ing efficiency and profits in their daily occupations. 

Feature articles constitute most of the contents 
of the specialized magazines. Photographs are 
used copiously. Cartoons are purchased by some 
of the publications. Few publish fiction or verse. 
It is wise to query about articles. 

The following list, revised to the date of going 
to press, contains numerous magazines not here- 
tofore listed. 

As usual, the letter in parentheses indicates the 
frequency of publication; the figure following is 
the single copy price in cents. For instance, 
(M-25) means monthly, 25 cents a copy. 

Prices for manuscripts are quoted in cents per 
word or dollars per article. Acc. means payment 


Amusements 

Modern Screen, 261 Fifth Ave., New York. (M-20) 
Personality articles 1,500-2,000, fillers to 500. C. D. 
Saxon, Editor; D. L. Horner, Executive Editor; Carl 
Schroeder, Western Editor, 8701 W. Third St., Los 
Angeles, Calif. Varying rates. Acc. 

Motion Picture Magazine, 67 W. 44th St., New 
York. (M-15) Sharply angled stories on established 
stars; occasional introductory shorts (1,000 words) 
on outstanding newcomers. Jack J. Podell. High 
rates. Acc. 

Movie Life, 295 Madison Ave., New York 17. 
(M-25) Informal candid pictures of screen person- 
alities, well-captioned. ‘’Angle’’ stories done in pic- 
tures especially desired. Patricia Campbell. Good 
rates. Acc. 

Movie Stars Parade, 295 Madison Ave., New 
York 17. (M-25) Articles on motion picture person- 
alities to 1,500 on assignment only. Diana Lurvey. 
Reasonable rates. Acc. 

Theatre Arts, 130 W. 56th St., New York 10. 
(M-50) Articles on theatrical and associated arts, 
500-2,500. News items. Photos. Drawings. John 
D. MacArthur, Editor and Publisher. 2c. Pub. 

TV Radio Mirror, 205 E. 42nd St., New York. 
(M-15) Radio and TV fan stories, 3,000-5,000. No 
unsolicited MSS. read; query before submitting. No 


in acceptance. Pub. means payment on publi- 


: poetry published. Ann Daggett Higginbotham. $150 
cation, 


up, according to merit. Acc. 


A NIAGARA OF NO’S TO A TRICKLE OF YES’S 


That is the editorial picture in a nutshell. Of course, there are the excep- 
tions. Some writers draw checks for everything they produce. The over- 
whelming majority of even good writers, however, find it a few sales and 
many rejections. The competition is keen, the collective output much larger 
than the demand. To be in the running even, material must be RIGHT. | 
can tell you if you are trying to open a safe without knowing the combina- 
tion, and possibly correct your writing faults. 


Terms? No fees for the writer who has sold more than one story or article 
to the important magazines, or has had a book published by a major house 
since January, 1950. For the not yet arrived writer, my fees are: a dollar per 
thousand words, with a minimum of three dollars for any script. Rates on 
books will vary with the amount of editorial work required, and there should 
first be an inquiry. Commission on sales is ten per cent. All fees end after 
the second sale. Checks and return postage should accompany each sub- 
mission. Half-fees on re-submissions. Bring or send copy flat to: 


ALEX JACKINSON LITERARY AGENCY 


11 West 42nd Street 
New York 36, N. Y. 
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TV Star Parade, 295 Madison Ave., New York 17. 
(M-25) Interviews, 1,600-1,800 words, with TV 
talent. Photo layouts. Diana Lurvey. Good rates for 
text, layouts $75. Pub. 


Antiques 


Antiques Magazine, 601] Fifth Ave., New York. 
(M-75) Articles mostly by researchers and authorities 
in the field of antiques: furniture, paintings, cer- 
amics, silver, glass, architecture—all English and 
American eighteenth century. Photos with articles. 
Alice Winchester. 3c, photos $5. Pub. Query. 

The Spinning Wheel, Taneytown, Md. (M-30) Es- 
says and articles, especially documented material of 
interest to the collector of Early American antiques, 
including identification features, brief history, etc. 


Photos. Marjorie M. Smith. Payment commensurate 
with importance of material. Pub. 
Armed Services 

Combat Forces Journal, 1529 18th St., N.W., 


Washington, D.C. Original articles, translations, re- 
prints of works on military subjects. 2V2c-5c. Pub. 

Leatherneck. P.O. Box 1918, Washington 13, D.C. 
(M-25) Fiction, humor, articles, to 3,500 . Must have 
strong Marine slant. Shorts to 1,000. Colonel Donald 
L. Dickson, USMC. To $200. Acc. 

The Marine Corps Gazette, Box 106, Marine Corps 
Schools, Quantico, Va. (M-30) Professional military, 
Marine Corps, naval, air articles, illustrated, with em- 
phasis on amphibious warfare—1,000-5,000. Major 
Carl £. Walker, USMC. 3c-6c. Acc. 

The National Guardsman, 100 Indiana Ave., N.W., 
Washington 1, D.C. Stories 750-2,000 with appeal 
to all-male group, ages 17-35; sports and military 
articles, 500-3,000; cartoons. Allan G. Crist. 3c. Pub. 

Our Navy, | Hanson Pl., Brooklyn 17, N. Y. (Bi- 
M-25) Professional type articles on naval subjects, of 
interest to enlisted personnel, 2,000-4,000; action 
naval short stories; photos; humorous and fact essays 
with naval slant. Dan Howe. VYac-Ic. Pub. No pay- 
ment for verse. 


The Arts 


Art Digest, 116 E. 59th St.. New York 22. (20 
times a yr.-50) News items of general interest to the 
art field. Query. 


Dance Magazine, 231 W. 58th St., New York 19. 


(M-50) This is not a fan book, and articles about 
the dance and dancers must be well informed, with 
a serious approach to the art of the dance. 
Joel. 


Query. 


Lydia 
About $25 an article, photos about $5. Pub. 


Drum Major Magazine, Janesville, Wis. (M-20) 
Cartoons, gags on majorettes, drum majors, and 
marching bands. $3 to $15 each. Acc. 

Etude—The Music Magazine, Theodore Presser 
Co., Bryn Mawr, Pa. (M-40) Articles to 1,800 on 
music and musicians, for students, teachers, and 
music lovers. Guy McCoy. Pub. 

The Horn Book, 585 Boylston St., Boston 16, Mass. 
(Bi-M) Articles on juvenile authors and illustrators. 
Jennie D. Lindquist. 1c. Pub. 

Musical America, 113 W. 57th St., N. Y. 19. 
(Semi-M-30} Articles dealing with serious music sub- 
jects. Ronald Eyer. Query. 

Musical Courier, 119 W. 57th St., New York 19. 
(16 issues yearly) Reviews and important news of 
international music, ballet, opera, radio and television. 
Photos. Dr. Gid Waldrop, Dr. Henry Levinger. Query. 


Crafts, Mechanics, Hobbies 


Contest Magazine, Upland, Ind. (M-50) Instructive 
articles on how to win prizes in specific contests or 
specific types of contests. Hugh Freese. Y2c, photos 
of current big winners $2. Pub. 

Craft Horizons, 601 Fifth Avenue, New York. (Bi- 
M-75) Articles on handicrafts, including ceramics, 
silverware, jewelry, weaving, textile printing, needle- 
work, glassblowing, leatherwork, woodworking, carv- 
ing, and design for professional craftsmen. Research 
must be original and comprehensive. Mary Lyon. 
2c. Pub. 

The Family Handyman, 211 East 37th St., New 
York 16. (Bi-M-35) Subject matter: home improve- 
ment, repair and maintenance of interest to do-it-your- 
self homeowners. Photos of work in progress and/or 
finished glamour views of basements, attics, terraces, 
built-ins, playrooms, kitchens, etc. that can be used 
with the how-to stories. Harold Joseph Highland. 5c, 
black-and-white glossy 8x10 photos $7.50 up. Acc. 

Homecraft and The Home Owner, 154 E. Erie St., 
Chicago 11. (Bi-M-35) How-to articles on work in 
wood, metal, etc. Home repair articles with emphasis 
on do-it-yourself. Should be accompanied by photos 
or drawings. Ic up. Pub. 

Mechanics Today, 444 Madison Ave., 
22. (Bi-M-25) How-to articles; 
electronics; automotive; home maintenance; science 
features; money-making opportunities. All material 
should be simple and ingenious. Photos. Cartoons. 
Varying rates, pictures $5 up. Acc. 

Mechanix Illustrated, 67 W. 44th St., New York 
36. (M-20) Feature articles about mechanical and 
scientific developments, inventions, etc. How-to arti- 
cles about projects readers can build. Cartoons. Pho- 
tos William L. Parker. To $250 an article, pictures 
average of $10. Acc. 


New York 
hobbies and crafts; 


very foundations. 


paperback book! 


own work. 


130 East 37th Street 


Since the Second World War, America’s book publishing business has been shaken to its 
Today, anyone down Publisher’s Row will admit, somewhat ruefully, that 
the cloud he saw on the horizon nine years ago—no bigger than a man’s hand—was the 25c¢ 


For that innocent little idea of selling a book for small change, has had fantastic success. 
What does this mean to the book writer? It means that today there are millions of new book- 
readers, an extremely healthy sign for writers alert enough to interpret it in the light of their 


If you have c book which can be classified as HTT 
us consider it for this expanding market. Our fee is fifteen dollars for books (one dollar per — ||| 
i 1,000 words for shorter manuscripts which, naturally, we also handle). 
only the appraisal but all costs of the agenting, if the manuscript seems potentially salable. | 
Write us soon. Tell us something about yourself and where you have submitted. We will then | 
begin to work on your behalf and keep you advised of our progress in the market. | 


LAMBERT WILSON AGENCY 


“popular entertainment’ by all means let 


This fee includes not 


| 


New York 16, N. Y. il 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


| 
| | 
Hi 
| ll | 
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Model Airplane News, 551 Fifth Ave., New York 
17. (M-25) Model airplane construction articles 1,500. 
William Winter. Varying rates. Pub. 


Model Railroader, 1027 N. 7th St., Milwaukee, 
Wis. (M-50) How-to-do-it articles on scale model 
railroading, written by model railroaders. Cartoons. 
Photos. John Page. Pub. Query. 


Popular Electronics, 366 Madison Ave., New York 
17. (M-25) Articles on electronic subjects only—how 
it works, why it works, how to do it, how to use it. 
Kinks. News. Photos. Varying rates. Acc. Query. 


Popular Mechanics, 200 E. Ontario St., Chicago 
11. (M-35) Illustrated articles on scientific, mechani- 
cal, industrial discoveries, human interest and ac- 
venture elements, 300-1,500; fillers to 250. How-to- 
do-it articles on craft and shop work, with photo- 
graphs and rough drawings, and short items about 
new and easier ways to do everyday tasks. Roderick 
M. Grant. 1c-10c, photos $5 up. Acc. 


Popular Science Monthly, 353 Fourth Ave., New 
York 10. (M-25) Features dealing with motor cars, 
aviation, home building, hobbies, and similar sub- 
jects. How-to articles for men with an interest in 
science and mechanics. Short material for various de- 
partments. Photo layouts. Volta Torrey. To 20c. Acc. 


Profitable Hobbies, 543 Westport Rd., Kansas City 
11, Mo. (M-35) Original how-to-do-it urticles built 
around hobby experience of a specific person who is 
profiting financially from his hobby, to 3,000; fact 
iterns. T. M. O'Leary. 1c, photos $1-$5. Pub. 


Radio and Television News, 366 Madison Ave., 
New York. (M-25) Technical and semitechnical arti- 
cles dealing with radio and television engineering, 
research, electronics. Constructional articles for ama- 
teur radiomen and servicemen. Diagram need only 
be in pencil. Good photos. No fiction or poetry; no 
publicity ‘‘puffs.’’ Any unusual application of elec- 
tronics, 100-2,000. Oliver Read. 3c-5c, including 
photos; gag cartcons $5. 

Railroad Moden Craftsman, RFD 17, Ramsey, N. J. 
(M-50) Articles on model railroad construction; how 
to do it!; photo stories. Scale drawings of railroad 
equipment, etc. Fillers. Photos. Cartoons rarely. 
Harold H. Carstens. Varying rates, photos about $5, 
color transparencies about $50. Pub. Query. 

Science & Mechanics, 450 £. Ohio St., Chicago 11. 
(Bi-M-25) Features on new developments in science, 
industry, home furnishings and appliances, workshop 
equipment, also on people who have developed suc- 
cessful business from hobbies. How-to articles by 
specialists in a variety of mechanical fields. Prefers to 
work strictly on query and assignment basis on full- 
length articles. Don Dinwiddie. Good rates; illustrated 
Shop and Home Kinks $7.50 up. Acc. 

Trains, 1027 N. Seventh St., Milwaukee 3, Wisc. 
(M-50) Articles 1,500-3,500 on railroad operations, 
railroad systems, etc. David P. Morgan. Ic-3c. Acc. 
Photos $2.50-$12. Pub. Queries essential. 


Education 


Child Study, 132 E. 74th St., New York 21. 
(Q-65) Official journal of the Child Study Association 
of America. Articles on child care and development 
and on current research developments and findings; 
book reviews and book lists for chilldren, parents, 
and those who work with families; answers to 
parents’ questions; how-to articles; verse. No pay- 
ment, except photos $5. 

Grade Teacher, 23 Leroy Ave., Darien, Conn. 
(M-50) Short plays, assembly programs. Articles of 
value to primary and intermediate school teachers, 
300-!,800. Crafts and how-to-do-it material of 
interest to children. Toni Taylor. 


SEPTEMBER, 1954 


HOW TO WRITE JOKES 


Sidney Reznick, top-flight comedy writer for Phil 
Silvers, Milton Berle, Jimmy Durante and others gives 
you the low-down on how to write gags that pay off! 
“FOR THE APPRENTICE COMEDY WRITER, Dr. 
REZNICK HAS PREPARED A WORTH-WHILE CLINI- 
CAL REPORT.” —FRED ALLEN 
“‘In my opinion the finest book yet published cover- 
ing the field of creative humor.”’ 

—SAM LEVENSON 
“A practical guide to successful comedy writing.” 

—GOODMAN ACE 
No C.O.D.‘s please Only $2 prepaid 


TOWNLEY COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 
520 5th Ave. Dept. 206 N.Y.C. 36, N.Y. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Prompt—Accurate Service 


60c per 1,000 words 
50c per 1,000 for book lengths 


Minor corrections. Postage, please. 


Alma M. Morgan 
R. R. 5, Peru, Indiana 


WIN PRIZES 


CONTEST MAGAZINE, the leading contest hobby publica- 
tion, lets you in on how to win! Each issue lists scores of 
lucrative competitions open to everyone. Presents winning 
tips from winners, judges, and experts. 50c a copy, $4.50 a 
year. Contest Magazine, Dept. A, Upland, Indiana. 


VLL RETURN YOUR MONEY 
IF MY CRITICISM DOESN’T HELP YOU 

Send your script, with a post-paid return envelope and the 
reading fee. I'll give you an honest, collaborative appraisal 
—helpfully and promptly—-without scrawling on your ms. 
ll prove that my Writers’ Collaboration Service is what you 
need. Note our rates: $2 up to 3,000 wds.; $3 up to 5,000; 
and 50c per 1,000 wds. thereafter. Try me! 


J. H. HOLDING 
384 Palisade Ave. Jersey City 7, N. J. 


AUTHORS READY FOR COOPERATIVE PUBLISHING 
but wi.. can't decide which Press to select or what Royalty 
Sca’e they are entit'ed to (20%, 40% or the full 1009) be- 
caise they are paying the full cost of publication and pro- 
motion, we are specialists in this field and, by general back- 
ground and intensive experience, eminently qualified to offer 
athoritative advice We guarantee to save you hundreds of 
do’tars in pub‘ishing costs, and get you the best royality 


WRITERS SERVICE TITERARY. “CONSULTANTS 
7 €. 42 St., New York 17, N. Y. 7-5159 


A LOW COST PUBLISHING SERVICE 


for Authors 


We print, publish and distribute your manuscript in book 
and pamphlet format. Send for free folder. 


THE WILLIAM-FREDERICK PRESS 
Pamphlet Distributing Co., Inc. 
313 West 35th St. New York ue Y 


YES, WE HAVE THE PLOT GENIE— 
THE MAGIC PLOT BUILDER! 
Endorsed by leading educctors, used by thousands of writers. 
Let these Specialized PLOT GENIES furnish you with count- 
less dramatic plots for the story types now in demand—De- 
tective-Mystery, Romance, Short-Short Story, and Comedy. 
Write what the editors want. Get YOUR share of the editors’ 
checks. Send oe for free descriptive literature. 


J. C. Publisher's Agent 
P. O. Box 1008, “Dept. Glendale, Calif. 
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The Instructor, Dansville, N. Y. (10 issues a year- 
60) Short stories 1,000-2,000. Articles by elementary 
school teachers and personnel on methods and acti- 
vities; occasional handwork or craft ideas. Verse— 
but generally overstocked. A few cartoons closely re- 
lated to school life. Photos. Ruth Birdsall. Varying 
rates, pictures $6-$10. Acc. 

The National Parent Teacher, 700 North Rush St., 
Chicago 11. (M-15) Scientifically accurate, but in- 
formally written illustrated articles on rearing and 
education of children, to 1,800; verse, 16-20 lines. 
Eva H. Grant. | Yac, photos $1-$7.50. Acc 


Health, Persona! Improvement 


The Progressive Teacher, Morristown, Tenn. (M 
exc. July, Aug.-50) Juvenile short stories. Articles 
on methods used in classroom instruction or in ad- 
ministration of education. Projects; units of work; 
timely material for special days. M. B. Adcock. $1.50 
a page. Pub. Query. 

Journal of Living, 6 East 45th St., New York 17. 
Inspirational, philosophic and practical advice articles 
on longevity, nutrition, health, marriage, personal 
problems of interest to mature men and .women. 
Leonard M. Leonard, Editor; Frances Goodnight, 
Feature Editor. Excellent rates. Acc. 

Life & Health, Review & Herald Publishing Assn., 
Washington 12, D. C. (M-25) Articles on health, 
medical topics, common diseases, mental hygiene, 
and child care, written in layman‘s language. Prefer 
M.D. or R.N. byline, but accurate and authentic free- 
lance material is invited. Average length 1,200. No 
clippings, fillers, or cartoons. J. De Witt Fox, M.D. 
Payment modest, photos $3-$5. Acc. 

Listen, 6840 Eastern Ave., N.W., Washington 12, 
D.C. (Q-35) Articies, life experiences, news, reflecting 
some phase of alcohol or narcotics problems. Fillers, 
photos in this specialized field. Limited amount of 
verse. Francis A. Soper. 2c-4c, verse at varying rates. 
Pub. 

Nursing World, Suite 1505, 270 Madison Ave., 
New York 16. (M-25) Factual articles relating to 
nurses and nursing, 1,000-2,000 words. Drawings 
and photos desirable. 2c-5c. Pub. 

Physical Culture, 220 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 
(Q-25) Limited market for articles to 1,000 on health 
and physical culture. Advocates drugless healing. 
Bernarr Macfadden. 2V2c. Pub. 

Sexology, 25 W. Broadway, New York. (M-25) 
Since 1953 published in Spanish as wel as English. 
Medical, sexological articles, preferably by physicians. 
2c-5c. Pub. 

Today's Health, American Medical Assn., 535 N. 
Dearborn St., Chicago 10. Articles on any aspect of 
physical or emotional health; material to meet normal 
health interest of well people of all ages from high 


school on. Especially wants sound material for adoles- 
cents and the elderly. Overstocked on verse; will not 
buy any more for several years. Dr. W. W. Bauer. 
2c-5e. Acc. 

Today’s Secretary, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 36. 
(10 times a year-35) Fiction 500-1,200 with office 
background. Occasional personality development 
articles pertaining primarily to office behavior and 
etiquette. Fillers. News of secretaries. Photos of 
office scenes and secretaries in the news. Helen 
Whitcomb. $10 a page up, photos $2.50 up. Acc. 

Trustee, Journal for Hospital Governing Boards, 
18 E. Division St., Chicago 10. All articles contributed 
by people in the hospital and related health fields and 
other authorities interested in hospital operation. 
Charles U. Letourneau, M.D. No payment. 

Volta Review, 1537 35th St., N.W., Washington 7, 
D.C. (M-35) Articles dealing with effect of deafness 
on individual and ways of overcoming such effect; 
authentic success stories of the deaf who speak. No 
fiction; almost no verse. Alice Dunlap. No payment. 

Why, Modern Living Council, 17 E. 35th St., New 
York 17. Helpful articles, based on sound psychol- 
ogy, which offer advice on overcoming personal and 
family problems. Popular articles on phases of 
psychology, experiments, tests, etc. General articles on 
personalities (profiles) and problems, slanted to 
answer why. Length, 2,000-2,500. Fillers. Lawrence 
C. Goldsmith. 3c. Acc. 

You, Skye Publishing Co., Inc., 270 Park Ave., 
New York 17. (Bi-M-35) Articles to 2,500 on human 
problems, interests, and relationships with which the 
reader can feel some identification; adequate docu- 
mentation must be woven in. Guthrie E. Janssen. 3c. 
Acc. 

Your Health, 270 Park Ave., New York 17. (Q-35) 
Sound, helpful, readable articles on all phases of 
physical and mental health. Fillers. Douglas Lurton. 
Good rates. Acc. 

Your Life, Today’s Guide to Desirable Living, 270 
Park Ave., New York 17. (M-25) Inspirational, help- 
ful articles on living; presonality profiles, 1,200- 
2,500; quizzes; brief games; fillers. Douglas Lurton. 
First-class rates. Acc. 

Your Personality, 270 Park Ave., New York 17. 
(Semi-A-25) Helpful articles on all phases of person- 
ality, 700-2,500. Douglas Lurton. Good rates. Acc. 


Humor 


Charley Jones Laugh Book Magazine, 438 N. Main 
St., Wichita 2, Kan. (M-35) Humorous articles, 
stories, anecdotes to 500 words. Themes deal with 
domestic situations and events common to and fa- 
miliar to most readers. Cartoons to $25, jokes 50c, 
verse 25c a line, longer material 2c a word. Acc. 


THE ROY MACK AGENCY 


9128 SUNSET BLVD., DEPT. A, HOLLYWOOD 46, CALIF. 


HAVE YOUR MOTION PICTURE STORY OR TELEVISION MANUSCRIPT EVALUATED. WE 
WILL GIVE YOU ACTION. FULL DETAILS, BREAKDOWN AND WHAT WE THINK YOUR 
STORY IS WORTH AND TO WHAT COMPANY IT WILL BE SUBMITTED. WE ARE IN 
DIRECT CONTACT WITH ALL HOLLYWOOD TELEVISION AND MOTION PICTURE COM- 


PANIES. 


$1.00 per thousand words, with a minimum of $3.00 per manuscript. 10% commission 


charged on sales. 


You will get personal attention from our Mr. Roy Mack who was a director with Warner Bros., 
M.G.M., Monogram and many independent television companies for years. 
Send your manuscript to an agent who is really in the Business. 


ROY MACK 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


Comedy Magazine, 270 Park Ave., New York 17. 
Light, fast-moving stories, 250-400. Cartoons featur- 
ing girls, human interest. Ernest N. Devver. 2c, car- 
toons $7.50 up. Acc. 

Jest Magazine, 270 Park Ave., New York 17. 
Same requirements as for Comedy Magazine. Ernest 
N. Devwver. 

Joker, 270 Park Ave., New York 17. Same require- 
ments as for Comedy Magazine, also short jokes, 
epigrams, parodies. Ernest N. Devwver. 

1000 Jokes Magazine, 261 Fifth Ave., New York 
16. (Q-15) Humorous pieces 200-600. Cartoons. Does 
not buy jokes. See magaazine before submitting. Bill 
Yates. $15-$25 an article, cartoons $15, cartoon 
spreads $100. Acc. 


Nature, Science 


American Forests, 919 17th St., N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D.C. (M-50) Articles on trees, forests, soil con- 
servation, land management, water development, out- 
door recreation. Profiles and interviews with people 
who have done interesting things in the renewable 
natural resources field. Length, 1,000-2,500. Out- 
door photos. James B. Craig. 2c up. Acc. 

American Woodsman, Fort Loudon, Pa. (M-25) 
Outdoor articles 2,000-3,000 with illustrative photos. 
Fillers on outdoor subjects. Cartoons. Lyman E. Haw- 
baker. To $50 on article with pictures, separate 
photos $2-$5. Pub. Query. 

Audubon Magazine, National Audubon Society, 
1130 Fifth Ave., New York 28. (Bi-M-50) Articles on 
birds, mammals, plants, insects; wildlife and conserva- 
tion of region or locality; biographical sketches of 
living naturalists; how-to-do and personal experience 
on wildlife projects, 1,500-2,500. Photos, black and 
white only. John K. Terres. $15-$75. Photos $3 
(cover picture $10). Acc. Query. 

Frontiers, 19th St. and Parkway, Philadelphia 3. (5- 
times-yr-50) Natural history articles for the layman, 
1,800-2,000; photos. McCready Huston. 2c up. Pub. 
Query. 

Natural History Magazine, 79th St. and Central 
Park W., New York. (M except July and August-50) 
Popular articles to 4,000 on natural science, explora- 
tion, wildlife; photo series; fillers. Edward M. Weyer, 
Jr. 3c, photos $5. Acc. 

Nature Magazine, 1214 16th St., Washington, 
D.C. (10 issues a year-50) Illustrated nature articles 
1,000-2,000; fillers with pictures 100 to 400; short 
verse. R. W. Westwood. Ic-3c. Acc. Query. 

Science Digest, 200 E. Ontario St., Chicago 1}. 
(M-25) Popular articles on all fields of science to 
2,000. G. B. Clementson. 5c. Acc. 


Pets 


All-Pets Magazine, Box 151, Fond du Lac, Wis. 
(M-35) Authoritative articles on pets of all kinds, to 
1,000. Articles $3 up, pictures $2 up. Acc. 

Our Dumb Animals, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston 
15, Mass. (M-15) S.P.C.A. organ. Animal articles and 
stories (not fiction) to 600; photos. W. A. Swallow. 
Yc, photos $1 up. Acc. 

Popular Dogs Magazine, 2009 Ranstead St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. (M-35) Short-shorts; human interest arti- 
cles on dogs; verse; fillers; cartoons; photos. 50c an 
inch, verse $1, pictures $3. Query. Pub. 


Photography 


Amateur Art & Camera, 3755 W. Armitage Ave., 
Chicago. (M-50) Illustrated general, technical, or 
semi-technical articles of interest to the amateur 
artist, 500-1,000. Art and figure photos of nudes or 
seminudes, scenics, scapes, human interest, child and 
animal life, novelty. Joseph Sorren. 1 Yac-2c. Photos 


$5-$20. Acc. 
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J. CHARLES DAVIS Il & ASSOCIATES 


Offer the sincere writer a service evalua- 
tion, criticism and analyzation and, where 
marketable, sales help. 

Davis has four legitimately published books, 
many radio, T.V. and movie plays to his credit, has 
contributed to over 50 national magazines. He has 


contributed to encyclopedias and reference books, 
and is a newspaper columnist. 


The associates are chosen for their aptitude in 
various branches of writing. No poetry. 


No courses. No mimeographed matter. Each 
writer is treated as an individual; careful and prompt 
service rendered. 


Fee, $10.00 (with mss. to 10 thousand words) 


Collaboration, revision or ghosting by arrange- 
ment. 


J. CHARLES DAVIS Il & ASSOCIATES 


P. O. Box 77533 
Station D, 
Los Angeles 7, California 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
First Aid to Writers 
Fast — Accurate — Neat 
50c per 1000 Words 
Minor Corrections 
One Carbon if desired 


MAUDE B. TABER 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 


Writers! We need manuscripts of stories, articles, novels to 
sell to publishers. Established writers no reading fee. Be- 
ginners $3 for short scripts up to 3,000 words; $10 for 
novels. Commission 10%. We are agents for a best seller. 


MANUSCRIPT BUREAU 
154 Nossau Street—Tribune Bldg. New York 38, N. Y. 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS INVITED 


More than a quarter of a century of 
co-operative service to authors. 


MEADOR PUBLISHING CO. 
324 Newbury St. Boston 15, Mass. 


A Client Writes: 


“It seems, Mr. Kieran, you are the only agent who has 
sold for me. Others | have tried since have not sold one 
of mine. Also you gave me a new ending for ESCAPE and 


| sold it.” So you others write me about your writings. 


JOHN T. KIERAN 
Author's Agent, 1604 Vermilion, Danville, III. 


| 
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Home Movies and Professional Cine Photographer, 
6327 Santa Monica Blvd., Hollywood 38, Calif. 
(M-25) Articles on amateur movie making, 1,500- 
2,000; also 16mm professional stories with photos. 
Sketches and descriptions of movie-making gadgets 
Henry Provisor. 3c, photos $3-$10, black and white 
covers $25. Acc. 

Modern Photography Magazine, 33 West 60th St., 
New York. (M-35) Entertaining, instructive, inspiring 
articles to 3,000 with photo illustrations; also indi- 
vidual photos, gadget ideas, and cartoons on pho- 
tography. A. W. Ahlers. Photos to $25. Acc. Query. 

Photography Magazine, 366 Madison Ave., New 
York 17. (M-35) Illustrated articies on one particular 
phase of photography, 600-2,000; captions for each 
shot. (Query on articles.) Prints of high quality for 
reader picture section, showing outstanding technique 
and composition. Pictures and text for Photo Tip 
department. Color transparencies for covers and in- 
serts. Technical data must accompany all pictures. 
Bruce Downes. Black and white photos $15, color $40 
up. Tips $5-$10. Acc. 

Pictures, The Snapshot Magazine, 343 State St., 
Rochester 4, N.Y. (Bi-M-free) Amateur snaps, all 
subjects, black and white or color; no candid shots. 
Wyatt Brummitt. $5 up. Acc. 


Picture Magazines 


Arizona Highways, Phoenix, Ariz. Arizona photo- 
graphs of professional quality in black and white and 
color. No snapshots or miniatures. Raymond Carlson. 
$10-$30 a picture. 

Jubilee, 377 Fourth Ave., New York 16. (M-35) 
A national pictorial monthly of Catholic life, edited 
by laymen. Picture stories only, at $5 a picture. Ed- 
ward Rice, Robert Lax, Robert Reynolds, Senior 
Editors. No queries. 

Life, Time and Life Bldg., New York 20. (W-20) 
Photos of national and world news events, human- 
interest picture series. Freelance market small. Good 
rates. Acc. 

Look, 488 Madison Ave., New York 22. (Bi-M-15) 
Articles and pictures of broad general interest, par- 
ticularly about people and their problems. William 
Houseman, Articles Editor. Good rates. Acc. 

Parade, 405 Lexington Ave., New York 17. (W- 
Sunday newspaper supplement.) General interest pic- 
ture stories. Jess Gorkin. $250-$500. Acc. 

Pictorial California, 3275 Wilshire Blvd., Los 
Angeles 5, Calif. (Bi-M-45) California and Pacific 
Coast scenic pictures only—8x10 glossy prints with 
captions. Rates open. Acc. 

Stare, 270 Park Ave., New York 17. (Bi-M-25) 
Photos—cheesecake, oddities. Steve André. Acc. 


Religious, Humanitarian 
Adult Bible Class, David C. Cook Publishing Co., 


Elgin, Ill. (M) Forceful articles, 1,200-1.400, on 
making adult class a dynamic force in life of every 
member; plans for timely social and service activities; 
longer class methods articles, 700-1,000; articles on 
advancement of Christianity in the home, church, 
comunity to 1,200, and articles on Christianity in its 
relationship to everyday life, 1,000-1,200. James W. 
English. Ic-2c. Acc. 


America, 329 W. 108th St., New York. (W-15) 
Articles on current social and political interests, rural 
problems, with some emphasis on moral principles, 
1,000-2,000; short modern verse. Rev. R. C. Hart- 
nett, S.J. 2c. Acc. 

Annals of Good St. Anne de Beaupre, Bascilica of 
St. Anne, Que., Canada. (M-15) Articles of wide 
reader interest, Catholic in tone, not necessarily 
religious, 1,800; wholesome fiction, generally avoid- 
ing slang. 1,200-1,800. Rev. Maurice de Montigny, 
C. Ss. R. le, jokes $1 each. 

The Ave Maria, Notre Dame, Ind. (W-15) Short 
stories on Catholic and other themes, 2,000-3,000; 
poems under 24 lines. Articles 1,500-3,000. Whole- 
some juvenile adventure short stories, serials. Rev. 
John Reedy, C.S.C. 1c up. Acc. 

Baptisr Leader, 1703 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3, 
Pa. (M-25) Human interest articles on unusual meth- 
ods or successes of churches and Sunday Schools; 
articles on families who have achieved the art of 
doing things together; unusual life stories related to 
church and community life, 1,200-1,500. Also fiction 
and articles for four story papers for primary, junior 
teen, and young people age groups. Benjamin P. 
Browne. Vac. Acc. 

The Canadian Messenger, 2 Dale Ave., Toronto, 
Ont., Canada. (M-10) Short stories, Catholic atmos- 
phere, bright, pointed, but not preachy, 3,000—no 
love stories; articles and essays, Catholic and general 
interest, 1,000-3,000. Rev. J. |. Bergin, S.J. 1c. Acc. 

Catholic Home Journal, 220 37th St., Pittsburgh 1, 
Pa. (M-20) Love or domestic stories 1,800-2,000. 
Articles on the home, child care, etc., preferably 
illustrated 1,800-2,000. Verse about home and child- 
ren, 12-16 lines. Unusual photos of children. Rev. 
Urban Adelman. Ic up. $5 a poem. Acc. 

The Chicago Jewish Forum, 82 W. Washington St., 
Chicago 2. (Q-$1.25) Articles, short stories, 2,000- 
6,000; poetry, art work. Jewish subjects and minority 
problems only. Benjamin Weintroub. 1c. Acc. 

The Christian Advocate, Methodist Publishing 
House, 740 Rush St., Chicago 11. (W-10) Religious, 
family, travel, patriotic short stories, articles, essays, 
1,500; verse. T. Otto Nall. 1 Yec up. Acc. 

The Christian Family, Divine Word Missionaries, 
Techny, Ill. (M-30) A Catholic family magazine. 
Articles, short-short stories, some poetry, of interest 
to family people. 1,500-word studies, with photos, 
of persons, families, places, achievements, of interest 
to Catholics. Rev. Charles Kelty. 2c up, pictures 
extra, poetry 25c a line. Acc. 

Christian Herald, 27 E. 39th St., New York 16. 
(M-35) Illustrated interdenominational sociological 
articles, 2,500; short stories, 2,500-3,000; verse. 
Overstocked on verse. | Yac-2c, verse 25c a line. Re- 
leases all but first serial rights. 

The Christian Home, 810 Broadway, Nashville, 
Tenn. (M-20) Articles 1,000-2,000 on family rela- 
tionships, child guidance; stories 2,500-3,500, of in- 
terest to parents of children and teen-agers; verse; 
photos of family groups. Stories and articles 1 Yac, 
verse 25c a line. Acc. 

Christian Life, 434 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5. 
(M-25) Short stories 2,000-3,000; short-shorts 1,800. 
Articles: organizational, adventure, biographical, de- 
votional, 2,000. Fillers 800. Photos. Material should 
appeal to evangelical Christians. Robert Walker. 2c, 
photos $5. Pub. 


WHY NOT AIM HIGH? 


For Screen & TV. 18 years’ Studio Scripting. 
Prof. Editing, Revision, Criticism 
GHOSTWRITING A SPECIALTY 

Many stories filmed. Recent novel published. 

Why not yours? 


JESSICA FOX MAY 
5602 Fernwood Avenue 


HOllywood 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 


2-5448 


PROFESSIONAL MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


by former author's secretary. Novels, about three weeks; 
short stories, three days. 60c per 1,000 words ‘about 1l6c 
a page). Write for full details and sample pages. 


GRAF TYPING SERVICE 


P.O. Box 911 St. Augustine, Flo. 
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AUTHOR ¢ JOURNALIST 


Christian Parent, 1222 Mulberry St., Highland, Ill. 


(M) Articles and short stories 100-2, 000 with Chris- 
tian home life and Christian child training themes; 
fillers; cartoons; photos. M. P. Simon. Yac. Acc. 


Columbia, P.O. Drawer 1670, New Haven, Conn. 
(M-10) Short stories 2,500-4,000. Articles on science, 
history, religion, sport; articles of general current 
interest or special Catholic interest. Query on articles. 
Short verse. Photos only with articles. John Donahue. 
$75-$100 a story or article, $10-$15 a poem. Acc. 


The Commonweal, 386 Fourth Ave., New York 16. 
(W-15) Edited by Catholic laymen. Timely articles on 
literature, art, public affairs, to 2,500. Edw. S. 
Skillin. 2¢. Ace. 


Cor, Hales Corners, Wisc. (M) A magazine pro- 
moting the Apostolate of the Sacred Heart. Short- 
short fiction; articles 1,500-2,000 aimed at the family 
and dealing with personalities, education, sociology, 
photos. Rev. Geo. Pinger, $.C.J. up. 


Council Fires, 307 15th St., Huntingdon, Pa. 
Fiction with Christian background, 2,000-2,500. P. 
B. Christie. Yac. Acc. Write for sample copy before 
submitting. 


The Crippled Child, 11 S. La Salle St., Chicago 3. 
(Bi-M-60) Helpful and inspirational articles of in- 
terest to parents of crippled children. Photographs 
with articles only. Catharine Bauer. Yc, photos $5. 
Pub. 


Daily Meditation, P.O. Box 2710, San Antonio 6, 
Texas. Metaphysical success and inspirational arti- 
cles, Mayan archaeology and discoveries, non- 
sectarian religious articles, teaching the power of 
prayer or with metaphysical slant. 750-1,700; exact 
word count must be gven on each manuscript. No 
fiction or photographs. Report in 60 days. Rose 
Dawn. Yac-lc. Acc. 


Faith Today, 63 Park St., New Canaan, Conn. 
(Bi-M-35) Strong, timely articles to 3,000, preferably 
shorter; condensations of novels; fillers; humor; verse 
of high quality. A religious magazine edited on a 
broad basis. Peter Funk. To $200 an article, to $15 
a poem. Query on prose. 

The Improvement Era, 50 N. Main St., Salt Lake 
City, Utah. (M-25) Stories of high moral character, 
1,000-2,000; short-shorts, 500-800. General articles 
on social conditions, vocational problems, handicrafts, 
material of particular interest to youth and to Mor- 
mon Church, 300-2,000. Photos of striking and 
dramatic simplicity for frontispiece and cover use. 
Poetry to 30 lines, Doyle L. Green, Managing Editor. 
Fiction and features, 1c; poetry 25c a line. Acc. 


Information: The Catholic Church in American 
Life, 401 W. 59th St., New York 19. (M-25) A 
Paulist publication. Factual articles approximately 
1,800 in a simple, direct style; photos. No fiction. 
2c, pictures $7.50. Acc. Query. 

Jewish Exponent, 246 S. 15th St., Philadelphia 2, 
Pa. (W-5) Jewish experience articles 1,000-1,500; 
Jewish reminiscences. Material should be authentic 
but may be slightly fictionized. Short verse on Jewish 
subjects. Occasional cartoons. Photos. Arthur Weyne. 
lc. Pub. Query. 

The Lamp, Franciscan Friars of the Atonement, 
Peekskill, N. Y. (M) Fiction of quality to 2,500; non- 
fiction of interest to Roman Catholics. Rev. Samuel A. 
Cummings. Good rates. Acc. 

The Light and Life Evangel, Winona Lake, Ind. 
(W) Illustrated features on general interest topics, 
2,000. Short stories 2,500-3,000; serials 6-10 chap- 
ters. Religious motif desirable but not required ex- 
clusively; romance on a high level; Christian virtues 
and morals indirectly taught. News and other 
short fact items. Fillers. Dr. Leroy M. Lovell. Ic. Acc. 
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PLOTS! 
IDEAS! 
DETAIL! 


Sherwood “Briefs” are the Answer to a 
Writer's Prayer - Beginner, Professional! 


A Sherwood ‘’Brief’’ gives you the whole story 
in capsule form—plot, characterization, 
background, dialogue. It’s yours, exclusively, 
written especially for you—no two Sherwood 
“Briefs’’ are the same—each is 1000 words 

‘or more—an invaluable tool that does all 
the mechanical work for you, lets you write 
creatively! Short story, book length, radio, 
telvision, movie—you name it, SHERWOOD 
“BRIEFS” IT! 


Write for details and references. 


FAY M. SHERWOOD 


4115 Walnut Grove Ave., Rosemead, Calif. 


EFFICIENT TYPING SERVICE 
Manuscripts, letters, short stories, 40¢ per thousand 
words. Will also type postals, poetry, envelopes. 


DOROTHY E. MARTIN 


R.F.D. 4 Westminster, Md. 


Writing for the Juveniles 


is easy, instructive, pleasant and profitable. The largest 
market open to inexperienced writers—and the only one 
where you can EARN WHILE YOU LEARN! My specialized 
course of instruction in WRITING FOR THE JUVENILE 
MAGAZINES plainly teackes how to write for this wide-open 
market. Send for terms and descriptive folder. 

WILLIAM C. DERRY 


40 Rock Avenue East Lynn, Mass. 


LEARN TO WRITE CONFESSION STORIES 


Mail, Group and Private Lessons available. Complete 
training for beginners. Course given by the author of: 
“How to Write the Confession Story.’ Manuscript 


criticism. Original plots furnished. Write for details. 


DANIEL KEENAN 
P. O. Box No. 62 New York 63, N. Y. 


PUBLISH YOUR BOOK 


More than 1000 authors—most of them new—were pub- 

lished, promoted and distributed bogie ade r unique plan. 

We can help you publish any type of k you've written 

—fiction, poetry, biography, religious. Write Today for 

Free, illustrated brochure, You Can Publish Your Book. 
EXPOSITION PRESS 


Dept. A-49, 386 Fourth Ave., New York 16 
In Colif.: 9172 Pe Bivd., Hollywood 46 
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NOW... 


Alan Swallow’s 


“ADVISING THE BEGINNER” 


in book form. 


The valuable columns which Dr. Alan Swal- 
low wrote regularly for three years for Author 
& Journalist have now been collected into book 
form. 

Good, down-to-earth, authoritative advice 
and answers to beginners’ questions are con- 
tained in this compact volume. It is well-in- 
dexed and truly a valuable guide and inspira- 
tion to all writers. 

Offered in cloth-bound copies at $2 and 
paper covers at $1.25. 


Send check or cash to: 


Johnson Publishing Co. 
839 Pearl Boulder, Colo. 


EASIEST WAY TO MAKE $1 TO $10 DAILY 
WRITING FILLERS 
Will Heideman’s New 1954 Revised Course & Markets 
No long training or professional style and plotting technique 
needed. Shows how to write humor, juvenile stories, house- 
hold tips, rewrites, etc. Complete with samples. 150 markets, 
also month of help to 1500 words of fillers if you order now. 
Other fiction courses and help available. Return this ad and 
$1.00 today to WILL HEIDEMAN 


New Ulm Box 146-A Minnesota 


EXPERT TYPING SERVICE 
25 Years’ Experience 
Manuscripts neatly typed in pica or elite type, 20-pound 
bond paper, with one carbon, minor corrections. 40 cents per 
thousand words, plus return postage. 


KAYE TYPING SERVICE 


Box 389 Grove City, Pennsylvania 


POETS: Send seit-addressed stamped enve- 
lope for PRIZE PROGRAN Quar 
terly prizes $25; Poetry Book Contest etc 
will receive aiso description of HELP OuRScif 
HANDBOOKS ($1 each) containing 9%9 PLACES 
TO SEND POEMS. 

KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magozine of Poetry 
(Published monthly ance May, 1929. 25¢ a copy. 

year) 


624 N. Vernon Ave. Dallas 8, Texas 


The Link, General Commission on Chaplains, 122 
Maryland Ave., N.E., Washington 2, D.C. (M-25) 
Uses stories and articles 800 to 2,400 on subjects of 
interest to men and women in the service and patients 
in VA hospitals; service (not combat), humorous, ro- 
mance, hobby. Cartoons. J. C. Dana. Approx. Ic. Acc. 

The Living Church, 407 E. Michigan St., Mil- 
waukee 2, Wisc. (W-15) Rrticles, 1,000-2,000, by 
Episcopalians who are experts in their fields, for 
Episcopalians. Peter Day. $5 an article up. Acc. 

Th2 Lookout, 20 E. Central Pkwy., Cincinnati 10, 
Ohio. (W-5) Articles on Christian education, adult 
Sunday School work 1,000; wholesome but not ‘’Sun- 
day Schoolish’’ short stories, 1,000-1,200, serials to 
10 chapters of 1,000-1,200 each. Photos upright 
8x10, scenic, human interest. No poetry. Guy P. 
Leavitt, 1 Yc up, photos $6. Within 1 month after 
acceptance. 

The Lutheran, 1228 Spruce St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
(W-5) Personal experience, notable achievement arti- 
cles written for average person in field of Christian 
ideology, 1,000-2,000; short stories with relevance to 
church paper, 500-2,500; photos relevant to church 
paper. Dr. G. Elson Ruff. 1¢-2c, photos $5. Pub. 

Magnificat, 131 Laurel, Manchester, N. H. (M-30) 
Catholic articles, short stories, serials, verse. Sr. M 
Arthur, Editor. Prose at varying rates, verse 25c a 
line. Pub. 

Mary Immaculate Magazine, Box 96, San Antonio, 
Tex. Articles, short stories with Catholic interest, ad- 
venturous missionary tales, about 1,800. Rev. Peter 
V. Rogers, O.M.1I. Ic. Acc. 

The Message Magazine, Box 59, Nashville 2, 
Tenn. (M-25) A religious magazine beamed to Negro 
families in America. Brief factual articles about 
people who have achieved through faith or prayer. 
Verse. Photos. Louis B. Reynolds. Articles $5-$25, 
poems $3-$5, photos $5-$7.50. Acc. Query. 

Messenger of the Sacred Heart, 515 E. Fordham 
Rd., New York 58. (M-25) Catholic short stories to 
2,500; religious verse. Rev. Thomas H. Moore, S.J. 
3c up. Acc. 

Mother's Magazine, David C. Cook Publishing Co., 
Elgin, Il. (Q-7) Articles on how to teach children re- 
ligion in the home, 1,000. Iva Hoth. Ic. Acc. 

The National Humane Review, 896 Pennsylvania 
St., Denver 3, Colo. (M-15) Articles 1,500-2,000 on 
cruel and inhumane or unusually kind treatment of 
children or animals; exposés; reforms. Fred Myers. 2c, 
photos extra. Acc. 

The National Jewish Monthly, 1003 K St., N.W 
Washington, D.C. (M-15) Short stories, articles, es- 
says, Jewish interest, 1,000-3,000. Edward E. Grusd. 
1c-3c. Pub. 

New Century Leader, David C. Cook Publishing Co., 
Elgin, Ill. (M) Challenging suggestions on how to 
become a better Sunday School teacher, 1,200; plans 
for building an effectively organized Sunday School 
from the superintendent's point of view, 1,200, and 
many articles on a variety cf topics for religious 
leaders and all adults desiring a general religious 
publication. Interdenaminational. James W. English. 
Acc. 

Opinion, 1123 Broadway, New York 10. (M-25) 
Articles 2,000, short stories 2,000; verse; fillers. 
Jewish interest. Ic. Pub. 


of their famous name brand products. 


all—with a money- -back-guarantee. 


The Danlan Company 


THE JINGLE BOOM IS ON Hop on the “gravy train”, 
MUSIC is not necessary—It’s the words that count (and pay off) in radio and TV commercials. 
The new “JINGLE GUIDE” (written by writer-performer of many currently popular jingles) 
now includes names and addresses of 46 major advertising agencies, buyers, and hundreds 


you verse writers. 


This, to do it’’, ‘Where to sell it’’, ‘“Who will buy Guide, is One dollar—that’s 


- 987 - 


New Canaan, Conn. 
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Outwitting Handicaps, 15327 San Juan Drive, 
Detroit 21, Mich. (Irr.-25) ‘‘How to do it’’ magazine 
for the physically handicapped covering all types of 
disability. Articles 300-500, descriptive of mechani- 
cal devices, gadgets, appliances and procedures for 
personal adjustment, social or economic rehabilita- 
tion; may be accompanied by sketches or photos. 
Health recovery features, preferably written in first 
person with emphasis on | did also ““how- 
to-do-it’’ stories on successful home businesses, 1,500 
to 3,000 words. Harry E. Smithson. Ic up; gadget 
articles, $1-$25 each. Acc. 


Precious Blood Messenger, Carthagena, Ohio. 
(M-10) Catholic human-interest articles and stories, 
about 2,500. Father Robert B. Koch, C.P.P.S. Vac, 
verse 25c a line. Acc. 


Presbyterian Life, Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia 
7, Pa. (Bi-M-20) Human interest news, reports, and 
feature articles, 200-1,500, on Protestant Christians 
(preferably Presbyterian) who apply Christian prin- 
ciples to business, politics, community service, etc. 
Juvenile stories, 500-700, for ages 4-8. Robert J. 
Cadigan. 2c. Acc. 

Primary Teacher and Beginners’ Teacher, David C. 
Cook Pub. Co., Elgin, Ill. Articles of practical help to 
Sunday School teachers of children 6-8 and 4-6, 
400-850. Iva Hoth. Ic. Acc. 


The Rosicrucian Fellowship Magazine: Rays from 
the Rose Cross, Oceanside, Calif. (M) Articles on oc- 
cultism, mysticism, nutrition, astrology, in accord 
with Rosicrucian philosophy; short stories along same 
lines. Length, 1,500-2,000. $3-$15 a story or arti- 
cle. Acc. 

St. Anthony Messenger, 1615 Republic St., Cin- 
cinnati 10, Ohio. (M-25) Catholic family magazine. 
Human-interest features on prominent Catholic 
achievements and individuals; articles on current 
events, especially when having Catholic significance, 
2,000-2,500; short stories on modern themes slanted 
for mature audience, 2,000-2,500; seasonal stories. 
Extra payment for photos retained. Occasional poetry 
on inspirational, religious, romantic, humorous, and 
nature themes. Rev. Victor Drees, O.F.M. 3c up. Acc. 

St. Joseph Magazine, St. Benedict, Oregon. (M) A 
national magazine for the Catholic family. Stories for 
adults, 3,000-4,000; short-shorts 1,000-1,500. May 
include any contemporary angle if not offensive to 
faith and morals; no triangles, divorces, or risqué 
subject matter. ‘’Trick’’ or surprise angles welcome 
in short-shorts. Articles 1,000-3,000, stimulating, 
thought-provoking, dealing with problems confront- 
ing Catholic families; illustrated with photos where 
possible. Poetry 4-24 lines. Rev. Albert Bauman, 
O0.S.B. Fiction 2VYac, non-fiction 2c. Verse 25c. Acc. 

The Shield, Catholic Students’ Mission Crusade, 
Shattuc Ave., Cincinnati 26, Ohio. (Bi-M, Sept.- 
May) Articles dealing with world problems as viewed 
from the Catholic standpoint, by special arrangement 
with writers. J. Paul Spaeth. 

The Sign, Union City, N. J. (M-25) Catholic and 
general articles, essays, short stories to 4,500. Verse. 
Rev. Ralph Gorman, C.P. $150-$250 a story or article. 
Acc. 

Southern Israelite, 390 Courtland St., N.E., Atlanta, 
Ga. (W-newspaper; M-supplement) Market for limited 
freelance material of Southern Jewish interest. Adolph 
Rosenburg. Pub. 

Sunday Digest, David C. Cook Publishing Co., Elgin, 
Ill. (W-5) Articles 500-2,000; short stories 1,000- 
2,000; biographical sketches; accounts of group ac- 
tivities; anecdotes; verse; fillers. All should have char- 
acter-building slant. James W. English. 1 Vac up. Acc. 

Sunday School Times, 325 N. 13th St., Philadel- 
phia 5, Pa. (W) Articles on Sunday School work 500- 
1,000; verse; short stories for children. Philip E. 
Howard, Jr. Yac up. Acc. 
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MEASURE SERVICE BY THESE POINTS 
18 Years Guiding Writers Right 
6 Years Editor National Writers Magazine 
Constructive, practical, prompt 
PROFESSIONAL criticism of MSS. Individualized 
PROMPT assignments for beginning and 
INDIVIDUAL advanced writers in courses. 
TRAINING FOR Personal collaborations. Market- 
WRITERS ing Help. Reading and sales re- 
port on booklengths $5.00. 
Rates: $1.00 per 1000 words to 5000, there- 
after 75¢ per 1000 words. Minimum $3.00. Write 
for information upon courses, collaborations. 
ALL MSS REPORTFD UPON WITHIN 10 DAYS 
VIRGINIA SLAUGHTER 
P. O. Box 56-A Burnet Woods Sta. 
Cincinnati 2C, Ohio Phone AV 2332 


AN OPEN DOOR 


The religious press wants more of what most new writers 
have to give than does any other market: articles, stories, 
plays, at all age levels. Trains for yet larger, better paying 
fields. 

A nationally known, actively selling writer in this field, 
1 hand tailor every assicnment to win an editor's check. 
Low cost, earn-while-you-learn instruction and sales service 
Acenting if desired. 

When enquiring enciose a short, typed, sample script 
with postage-paid return envelope. 


LOUIS L. WILSON 


941 N. Longfellow Ave. 
Tucson 12, Arizona 


A COMPLETE WRITER’S SERVICE 

THE OSBORNE LITERARY SERVICES, with its world-wide 
clientele, is designed ,to meet every writer's need. Con- 
structive critici and ghosting, supervised 
by a selling writer. We also offer the NUMERICAL WRIT- 
ING COURSES, a distinct new way to learn by writing 
complete stories. Agency a Typing. Criticisms $1.25 
per M. Special rates £0 novels. 


. M. OSBORNE 


3898 Chase Street Denver 14, Colo. 


EVERY MONTH 


On the last day of each month, the best salable short stories 
and TV mss. received during the month will be submitted 
to my New York agent, and prizes will be awarded to 
runner-up mss. Fees: TV $6.00; Short Stories $3.00—and 
every script will receive a prompt personal report from: 


WILL LOZIER 


134-25 Cherry Ave. Flushing 55, N. Y. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
50c Per Thousand Words 
Work Guaranteed to be Accurate and Neat. 
Price includes: Minor corrections; one carbon copy, 
if desired. Also, extra first and last sheets. 
21 Yrs. Typing Experience 
HELEN M. MYERS 


121 S. Petomac St. Waynesboro, Pa. 


WRITE FOR THE JUVENILES 


Begin at the beginning and end up selling. The most 
comprehensive course of its kind on the market, cov- 
ering every phase of story and article writing for tots 
to teens. (Learn the step-by-step procedure from one 
whose work is appearing currently in juvenile publi- 
cations.) Not a “tell how’ but a SHOW HOW course. 
Personal criticism included. Write for free particulars. 
MARJORIE M. DAVIDSON 
P. O. Box 104 Laceyville, Penna. 


LET ME HELP YOU 


CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM $1 per 
attention to plot, dialog and 
appraisals $5. 
REWRITING, GHOSTING, EDITING, TYPING 
Very Reasonable Rates 


ROBERT A. WISE 
Post Office Box 338 Sierra Madre, California 


1,000 words 
characterization. 


Special 
Novel 


You Can Make 
Extra Money Writing 
You can produce fillers, trade journal articles, photo- 
stories, news items with our help and so get fast checks 
and bylines. !f you are sincere about writing for money, 
send for free iilustrated details. Our money back guar- 
antee protects you. 


THE NON-FICTION PRESS 


P. O. Box 1008, Dept. J Glendale, Calif. 


THE SERVICE THAT IS “DIFFERENT” 


| show you how to write professionally. 
: Together, we build your story 
into brilliance, originality and appeal. 

The cost is $5 for any story under 8000 words. 
No waiting: work received today is read today. 
BAYARD D. YORK 
204 Raymond Road West Hartford 7, Conn. 


Author of Juvenile Stories and Articles 
Published in 24 Youth Magazines will criti- 
cize Juvenile Material and Recommend 
Markets. Rates, $1.00 per 1000 words. 


M. L. HOPCRAFT 
512 Broadway, S. E. Albuquerque, New Mexico 


I'LL DO IT FOR YOU 


Sick of rejects! 1 have ghost-written millions of words of 

stories, articles, books for hundreds of satisfied clients. | 

may be able to help you see your name in print and make 

money on your raw material. Reasonable rates. Particulars 

FREE. Also Slant Chart & Best Plot Formula. 

WILL HEIDEMAN 
Box 146-A 


New Ulm Minnesota 


SELL YOUR SMALL FRY VERSE 


I'm selling mine to Story-A-Day, Humpty Dumpty, Highlights 
for Children, Children’s Activities, The Instructor, Grade 
Teacher, etc. Let me revise and/or suggest markets for 
YOUR juvenile verse. Only $1.00 a poem under 16 lines; 
$2.00 each for longer poems. 


Box 308 Conneaut Lake, Pa. 


POETRY BOOKS $169.50 


(First proof in 1 week. Dely. 30 deys) 
Have your books published, not just printed. Novels, Re- 
ligious, Juvenile, County Histories, Children’s Books, etc. 
Best prices, Highest Quality. 900 titles, free ad in WILDFIRE 
MAGAZINE, National Advertising. For folder write: 


THE STORY BOOK PRESS 
3233 McKinney Ave. 


Dallas 4, Texas 


The Teacher, 161 8th Ave., Nashville, Tenn. (M) 
Articles, 500-1,500; verse. Devoted to material on 
Sunday School teaching on young people’s and adult 
level. Howard P. Colson. 1 Yac. Acc. 

This Day, 3558 S. Jefferson St., St. Louis 18, Mo. 
(M-35) Short stories, 1,000-3,000; novelettes, serials, 
10,000; articles 1,500 full of human interest on home 
affairs; fillers, jokes, epigrams; verse; cartoons. 
Henry Rische. 1c, $1-$3 a poem, cartoons $5. Acc. 
Supplementary rights released to author. 

Walther League Messenger, 875 N. Dearborn St., 
Chicago 10. (M-25) Short stories with religicus im- 
plication. Photos with religious and youth slant. Al- 
fred P. Klausler. Varying rates. Acc. 


Sports, Recreation 


The Alaska Sportsman, Ketchikan, Alaska. (M-25) 
True stories, Alaska interest, 2,000-5,000; outdoor 
fact articles; photos. Emery F. Tobin. Yac. Pub. 

The American Field, 222 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, 
Ill. (W-25) Short stories 1,000-1,500. Articles on 
hunting upland game birds with pointing dogs, to 
3,500. Photos. W. F. Brown. Rate varies. Acc. 

The American Rifleman, 1600 Rhode Island Ave., 
Washington 6, D.C. (M-40) Hunting and shooting 
material; small arms, marksmanship instruction, gun- 
smithing, etc. Also articles dealing with military small 
arms and small arms training. No fiction or verse. 
Walter J. Howe. To 5c, photos $6. Acc. 

Arabian Horse News, Box 2155, Cheyenne, Wyo. 
(M exc. January and July-35) Articles, verse, fillers, 
photos, cartoons dealing with Arabian horses. Mrs. 
Anna Best Joder. No payment. 

Baseball Magazine, Washington Bldg., Washington 
5, D.C. Fact articles on basball subjects. Short stories 
and short-shorts with baseball themes. Earl C. Noyes. 
Acc. 
The Blood-Horse, P.O. Box 1520, Lexington, Ky. 
(W-20) Articles on breeding and racing of Thor- 
oughbred horses. Warren Schweder. Articles $15 up. 
Photos $3 up. Pub. 

Boat Sport, 215 Fourth Ave., New York 3. (Bi-M- 
25) Articles by experts on outboards and inboards— 
accompanied by photos. News about speedboat events 
only. Cartoons seldom. Harold Hersey. Rates by 
arrangement, photos $2.50-$3.50. Pub. Query. 

Boats, 117 Broad St., Milford, Conn. (M-35) Prac- 
tical articles on small boats. Photos. T. J. Davin. 
$25-$50 an article. Pub. Query. 

Car Craft Magazine, 5659 Hollywood Bivd., Holly- 
wood 28, Calif. (M-25) Show-how photo features on 
automotive subjects with emphasis on modifying for 
competition, handling ability, and/or looks. Cartoons. 
John Christy. $15-$20 a page, photos $5. Acc. Query. 

Car Life, 511 11th St., N.W., Washington 4, D.C. 
(M-35) General automotive articles carrying con- 
sumer appeal. Fillers. Cartoons, Photographs. Good 
rates, photos $5-$7.50. Acc. 

The Chronicle, Middleburg, Va. (W) Articles cover- 
ing Thoroughbred breeding, flat racing, steeplechas- 
ing, horse shows, foxhunting, polo, etc. Photos of 
horses, $3. Pub. 

Field & Stream, 383 Madison Ave., N. Y. 17. 
(M-25) Illustrated camping, fishing, hunting articles, 
1,500-3,000, Hugh Grey, 5c up. Acc. 


and puts you under no obligation. 


MALIBU 1, 


THE OPPORTUNITY OF A LIFETIME 


You will become a selling writer if | take you in my limited group of writers, or it won't 
cost you a penny! If you have tried ‘‘systems,’’ “‘plans,’’ ‘‘courses,’’ etc., without success, write for 
my pamphlet which gives details of this unique offer. 
under my supervision, SOLD MORE THAN 100 STORIES within a four-month period. Here is a 
record no other teacher, school, or agency can approach. Send for the pamphlet today! It is FREE 


GEORGE KELTON 


One hitherto unpublished writer, working 


CALIFORNIA 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
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The Fisherman, Oxford, Ohio. (M-35) Requirements 
are extremely specific, since the slant of its articles 
departs from the ordinary in the outdoor magazine 
field. A study of the magazine is essential and a 
query should be made before submitting material. 
Photographs. No fiction or poetry. Report in a week. 
George S. Fichter. Payment at flat rates, by arrange- 
ment. 

Forest and Outdoors, 4795 St. Catherine St., W., 
Montreal 6. Dramatic, true, helpful material dealing 
with the outdoors from the standpoint of hunter, 
angler, week-end camper. Canadian background; 
slanted towards conservatior. of woods, wildlife, 
water. Length to 1,800. Some short how-to pieces 
(with photo or drawing). Ronald J. Cooke. 1 Yc-2c, 
photos $3, cover photo $10. Pub. 

Fur-Fish-Game, 174 E. Long St., Columbus 15, 
Ohio. (M-20) True stories of hunting, fishing, trap- 
ping, camping, big game hunting; in fact, any type 
of article of interest to sportsmen. Photographic illus- 
trations, also photos for cover. L. Adams. Yac. Acc. 

Golf Graphic, formerly Metropolitan Golfer, 278 
Clinton Place, Newark 8, N. J. Personality and in- 
structive articles in the golfing field, 2,000 up. 
Verse. Fillers. Cartoons. Photos. J. B. Cherwin. Arti- 
cles $25, verse $5, photos $3. Pub. Query. 

Grit & Steel, Drawer 541, Gaffney, S. C. (M-25) 
Articles, photos, cartoons, cartoon ideas, pertaining to 
game fowl exclusively; fiction. (Miss) Sara Ellen Cul- 
bertson. Rates a matter of correspondence. 

Hot Rod, 5959 Hollywood Blivd., Los Angeles 28, 
Calif. (M-25) Automotive features and automotive 
how-to-do-it’s 300-1,000. Cartoons. Photos. Bob 
Greene. Good rates, pictures $5. Acc. Query. 

Hunting & Fishing, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
4. (M-35) True adventure stories, 3,000; humorous 
short-shorts, 1,200; articles on hunting, fishing, and 
allied subjects, especially ‘‘how-to’’ articles (2,000- 
3,000) with photos. Cartoons. Jim Mitchell, Execu- 
tive Editor. No set rate. Acc. 

Lakeland Yachting, 906 N. Eighth St., Sheboygan, 
Wisc. Devoted exclusively to lake and river boating 
in the Mid-west, including the Great Lakes. Articles 
on interesting boats, boating personalities, cruises— 
in the first person; how-to articles. Victor H. Schoen. 
Around 2c. Acc. Query. 

Motor News, 139 Bagley Ave., Detroit 26. (M-25) 
Outdoor adventure and travel articles. Photos. Wil- 
liam J. Trepagnier. $50-$100. Acc. 

National Motorist, 216 Pine St., San Francisco 4, 
Calif. (Bi-M-15) Articles 900 or 1,600, with glossy 
photos, on people and places of the West, history, 
travel techniques, out-of-doors. James Donaldson. 
4c-5c, photos $3-$5. Acc. 

National Skiing, 7314 W. Colfax Ave., Denver 15, 
Colo. (Semi-M-Nov. through March) Short-shorts, 
serials, brief articles, relating to skiing. Verse. Car- 
toons. Payment by arrangement, no payment for 
photos. 

Outdoor Life, 353 4th Ave., New York 10. (M-25) 
Articles and stories relating to fishing and hunting, 
sportsmen’s interests, to 3,000; kinks, shorts, photos, 
etc. William E. Rae. Top rates. Acc. 

Outdoor Sportsman, 20912 W. Second St., Little 
Rock, Ark. (M-25) Illustrated hunting and fishing 
stories. How-to-do-it articles. Dave Shell. 1c-2c. Pub. 

Road & Track, P.O. Box 110, Glendale, Calif. 
(M-35) Illustrated articles to 2,000 on subjects of in- 
terest to the automobile enthusiast; emphasis on 
foreign and sports cars. Open for sports car humor 
bordering on satire. Buys cartoons seldom but is al- 
ways on the lookout for fresh humor and illustrators. 
|. T. Galanoy. 4c up, photos $4 up. Pub. 

The Rudder, 9 Murray St., New York 7. (M-40) 
Illustrated how-to-do-it articles on every phase of 
boating. 1,500. Boris Lauer-Leonard. Varying rates, 


photos $5. Pub. 
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REMEMBER THE NAME 
MILDRED I, REID 


or coaching by mail. For Chicago class. 
MY SEVEN BOOKS 
1—WRITERS: HERE’S HOW! (Basic Technique) 
2—WRITERS: HELP YOURSELVES! (Formulas) . 
4—WRITERS: MAKE IT SELL! (Advance Technique) 2.50 
5—WRITERS: TRY SHORT SHORTS (8 types explained).. 3.00 
6—WRITERS: LEARN TO EARN! (New approach to writing) 2.50 
7—THE DEVIL'S HANDMAIDENS. Novel. Stores 3.50 from me 2.50 
For proof that I can practice what I also teach by mail 
References: Who's Who In The Midwest 
MILDRED I. REID 


104 Prospect Ave Highland Park, Illinois 


WRITERS’ TYPING SERVICE 


Manuscripts typed by Professional Typist 
60c per 1,000 words 
Yellow Carbon Copy 
Rates on Book Lengths 
Postage, please 


LUCYLLE FOSTER 


Corrasable Bond 
Minor Corrections 


Kellogg, lowa 


MANUSCRIPT ENVELOPES 

Good quality Kraft with gummed flaps. Writers have bought 
these from me for years. 

25 9x12 and 25 91!2x12! 

50 No. 10 and 50 No. 11. 

32 6x9 and 32 612x915 

100 512x812 notehea 

printed three lin 
Add 75c postage on each of above groups. 
Excess will be refunded. 


LEE E. GOOCH 


Writers’ Supplies Since '35 


Box 192 


Box 202-AJ Hernando, Miss. 


WE SELL SHORT STORIES, 
BOOKS, PLAYS, ARTICLES. 


34 Yrs. As Literary Agents—Beginners Welcomed 
Poetry also considered. Editing, revision, honest 
criticism. Personal representation for established 
writers. For information and references write to: 

ANITA DIAMANT 
The WRITERS’ WORKSHOP, Inc. 
280 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


A WAY OF WRITING — TO SUCCESS 


Presents stimulating, helpful methods. Explains how it has 


been done, and how you can do it, by using your talents to 
build a happy, lucrative career. Price $1.00. No C.O.D.’s. 


Constructive criticism at reasonable rates. Write for 
information. 


HELEN SCHULTZ 


23 Vintage Ave. inston-Salem 6, North Carolina 


WRITE COMIC BOOK STORIES 


No drawing experience needed. Good pay. Plenty of 
markets. Let an authority in this field teach you j Ho 
Get started now by sending $1 for my interesting 15,000 
word booklet: 


FUNDAMENTALS OF COMIC SCRIPT WRITING 
Earle C. Bergman 
1255 North Gordon Street, Hollywood 38, Calif. 


FRIENDLY, EXPERT HELP 


What every writer needs. 25 years satisfactory service; 
worldwide clientele. Modern methods. Editing, revising, 
rewriting, ghosting, instruction; books, stories, speeches, 
articles, poems, fiction, non-fiction, text books. Each prop- 
erly typed when ready. Free carbon on white paper. $1.25 
to $1.75 a thousand word average. Minimum $6.50. 


IRMA A. GWIN-BUCHANAN 


(San Francisco 1918 to 1943) 
i4 pi St., Ls 5, of 4. 


2140 


GHOSTWRITER 
Over twenty years experience in mending writ- 
ing for marketing. ! donot tell what to do. 
1 do it for you. Reference women’s WHO'S 
WHO. Correspondence requires return post- 


age. 
NATALIE NEWELL 
2964 Aviation, A.J. Miami 33, Florida 


| 


®WE DO BEAUTIFUL 
WORK,AND PROUD OF IT! 
®FINEST QUALITY, WHITE 
PAPER, GOOD LAYOUTS 
SDRAWINGS AT SMALL 
EXTRA COST 

®PROMPT SHIPMENT-- 
24 HOUR SERVICE 
ON REQUEST 

®GIVE US A TRIAL-SEND 
US YOUR ORDER TODAY 
®ASK ABOUT OUR NEW 
OFFSET DEPARTMENT 


JOVinoustacs 


47 SO. CLOVE 


ef. 
MEOGRAPHING 


ADDITIONAL 
M's.....$4.50 
SPOSTPAID UP TO 
15O MILES-OTHER 
AREAS, ADD 10% 


‘OFFSET PRINTING, 
OuR LATEST 
ADDITION 


ROALE 
LOS ANGELES I9°CALIF. 


WRITE FOR MEN 
Fiction and Non-Fiction — That’s my specialty 
More markets now than ever before. 

If your manuscript is typewritten and under 5000 words, I'll 
give it a frank but friendly appraisal for $2.00. If longer, 
better query first. And don’t forget the return postage. 

JACKSON KING 

Box 175, Sierra Madre, California 
No Personal Interviews. 


PRODUCE THE WAY THE PRO’S DO! 


Speed your story production. Ta‘k it on our recording disc. 
We transcribe into any specified format, outline, story, 
book, TV, or radio script, etc. A special rate to disabled 
vets. Send for details with return postage. 


“TALKIT TYPIST” SERVICE 


You Talk It We Type It 
22171 Ulster Rd. Detroit 19, Mich. 


NON-PROFESSIONAL WRITERS 


xhore stories are not selling need editurial revi- 
sion of their scripts. Twenty yeas’ editorial ex- 
perience qualifies me to give expert assistance 
vith stories or books. I help writers make sales. 
{ can help YOU! FREE READING AND REPORT 
ON SHORT STORIES. Special courses in Short 
Story and Artic'e Writing. Ghost-writing of 
books, stories and special articles. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 


3-4 Green Strect Wollaston 70, Mass. 


CASH FOR FILLERS 
“PEN MONEY” lists over 400 paying markets 
for fillers, brief items, and ‘‘shorticles’”’ of all 
types, besides presenting instructive articles on 
how to write salable filler material. Published 
twice yearly. Send 50c for sample copy. 

A. D. FREESE & SONS 

Box A, Upland, Ind. 


FREE! MSS. DELIVERY (and pickup) 
to any TWO PUBLISHERS you choose ABSOLUTELY 
FREE! Saving you $6. NO OBLIGATION THEREAFTER. 
MANUSCRIPTS TYPED, All Forms 
SPECIALISTS IN BOOKS, PLAYS, STORIES 
EDITING & GHOSTWRITING, All Forms 
BOOK CONTEST—$2,000 IN PRIZES—NO ENTRY FEES! 
FREE BOOKLETS. 
WRITERS SERVICE, Dept. AJ. 
MU 7-5690 


7 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Scholastic Coach, 33 West 42nd St., New York 33. 
(M-25) Articles on the coaching and playing of high 
school and college sports. Herman Masin. Ic. Pub. 

Skating Magazine, 30 Huntington Ave., Boston 16, 
Mass. (8 times a yr.-50) Official publication of the 
U.S. Figure Skating Association. Articles, mostly in- 
structive, dealing with technical aspects of ice figure 
skating, 700-1,500. No payment. 

Ski Magazine, Hanover, N. H. (Six issues November 
through March-35) Articles 1,000-1,500 on ski trips, 
controversial subjects, techniques, resorts, person- 
alities. Humor; fillers about skiing. William T. Eldred. 
le-5c, photos $1-$10. Pub. 

Sport, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17. (M-25) 
Personality and behind-the-scenes features, contro- 
cersial subjects of interest to sport fans. Baseball and 
boxing the year round. Other sports in season. Articles 
2,500-3,500. Ed. Fitzgerald. Payment from $200 
depending on length. Briefs for SPORTalk department 
$5-$10. Acc. 

Sport Life, 655 Madison Ave., New York 22. (Bi- 
M-35) Short stories 2,000-4,000. First person, true, 
rugged, dramatic, hunting and fishing articles; also 
photo stories of same type. Cartoons, Animal photos. 
Noah Sarlat. To $300, pictures to $25. Acc. Query. 

Sports Afield, 959 Eighth Ave., New York 19. (M- 
25) Some short fiction used, to 3,000 words, related 
to field sports; picture stories, articles, how-to-do-it 
features, to 2,500; fillers. Ted Kesting. Payment by 
arrangement. Acc. 

Sports lilustrated, Time & Life Bldg., 9 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20. (W-25). Short stories 1,500- 
3,000; short-shorts 250-1,500. Essays 1,000-2,000. 
Articles 2,000-3,000—personality, controversy, un- 
usual subjects, all relating to sports (both participant 
and spectator). Fillers 50-250. Photos. Address non- 
fiction material to Andrew Crichton, fiction to Mac- 
Lennan Farrell. Full-length articles and stories, $750 
up, shorter material $5-$500. Acc. Query. 

Sportsman Magazine, 655 Madison Ave., New York 
22. (Bi-M-35) Noah Sarlat. See Sport Life, above. 

TAM, The Archers’ Magazine, 1200 Walnut St., 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. (M-25) Articles on target, field, 
hunting with bow, 1,000. Photos. J. W. Anderson. 
Pub. Query. 

Turf and Sport Digest, 511 Oakland St., Baltimore 
12, Md. (M-50) Short stories with racing background, 
3,500-5,000. Articles 2,500-3,500 on racing, bi- 
ographies of racing people, methods of play. Photos 
of Thoroughbred racing, including transparencies for 
covers. Crossword puzzles. Raleigh S. Burroughs. Ic, 
puzzles $5, photos $3-$6, Kodachromes $75. Pub. 

The Western Horseman, 3850 N. Nevada Ave., 
Colorado Springs, Colo. (M-35) Articles in which the 
Western Stock horse is featured, 1,500-2,000. Car- 
toons. Dick Spencer III. 2c, cartoons $5. Acc. Query. 

Western Sportsman, P.O. Box 5008, Austin 31, 
Texas, (Bi-M-15) Hunting, fishing, and big game 
articles, 1,200-1,500; cartoons. Deep Western flavor. 
J. A. Small. Varying rates. Pub. (Overstocked on most 
needs.) 

Yachting, 205 E. 42nd St., New York. (M-50) 
Factual yachting material (power and sail), cruise 
stories, and technical articles on design, rigging, etc., 
2,000-3,000. Photos containing unusual yachting 
features. Critchell Rimington. 2Yac up. Acc. 


character. 


seriously interested in writing short-short fiction. 


FREE! FREE! FREE! Analysis of a Collier's Short Short Story by Robert Oberfirst 


Do you know that most slick magazines are using short-shorts that do not stress the O. Henry twist? That most 
magazines do not want the short-short with the mechanical, gag-type of ending, but want short-shorts that stress 
This booklet shows what makes a Collier’s short-short tick. 
book, WRITING THE SHORT SHORT STORY published by THE WRITER, INC., and will be mailed FREE to all writers 


ROBERT OBERFIRST, Literary Agent, P. O. Box 539, Ocean City, New Jersey. 


It’s a sample chapter from the famous 
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AuTHOR & JOURNALIST 


ax WHOLESALE PRICES! 
100......$ 1.50 
S60 ........ 
| 
i 
—— 
bd 


ADEAS oitets you am expensive opportunity to advertise your 
miscellaneous wants and wares. Rate: 9c a word, first insertion: 
8c a word, subsequent insertions of the same copy; no agency 
commission allowed. Checking copy 10c extra. Copy and remit- 
tance must reach us by the 28th of the second month preceding 
insertion. Critics, courses, agents, typists, may use display 
advertising only. AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, 1313 Nationa! 
Bank of Topeka Bidg., Sopeka, Kan 


BOOKS, MAGAZINES, NEWSPAPERS 


ve eo and learn! Enlarged 2nd edition, 
FIRST AID FOR LIMPING VERSE, by Madeleine Fouchaux. 
75c¢ copy, 2 for $1. CAMAS PRESS, Box 3857, V. C. Sta., 
North Hollywood, Calif. 


TO SERIOUS STUDENTS of ¢ fiction, RHYTHM IN WRITING 
will unfold new conceptions of the mind’s creative pro- 
cesses. ‘This is something | have long been looking for,” 
says one reader. An analysis | of writing principles and 
methods aw before pr $1.00. R. N. 
Risser, 30 W. Bayaud Ave., Denver 9, Colo. 

ARTICLE WRITERS! NEW SERVICE. Salable ideas—all fields. 
er 100 story suggestions, stimulators, dates. September 
issue $1.00. PEGS ‘N’ JOGGERS, Box 1385, New York 8. 

HOW TO BUILD UP A STORY, 812 x 11 pamphlet in stiff 
covers packed full of information for the beginning writer, 
50c postpaid. Other titles available. Write P. O. Box 33, 

East Lynn, Mass. 


YOUR PUBLISHED BOOKS, F PLAYS, reviewed in THE DUKE 
OF NORMANDIE. Information free. Chanel Monaghan, 
236 Columbia Place, Los Angeles 26, California. 

SELF-HYPNOSIS—"How to Use Your Subsconscious Powers.” 

Amazing book by professional hypnologist! $2.00—de- 

lighted or refund. Skyhaven, Newfoundland 12, N. J. 


MARKETS 


500 POETRY MARKETS and 100 free gifts! Both 50c. Marion 
Gee, Isle of Palms, S. C. 
—o— 
FREE BOOK “SOS Odd, Successful Businesses."’ Work home! 
Expect something Odd! Pacific 5, Oceanside, Calif. 
CANADIAN MARKETS, al! fields, new rev’-ed listing. One 
dollar—American, Canadion, or Hone Fone! E. Jervis 
Bloomfield, 11 Gwynne Ave., Toronto 3, Ontario. 


—o— 


INFORMATION GUIDE for cartomricts and gagwriters. Full 
of new cartoon markets, tips, hints, cartoon and cac- 
writing Icssons and cartoon new-. Send for free sample 
cone Information Guide, 2776 California Court, Lincoln, 

lebr. 


WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and thereby scl! os 
quickly as possible? Find answer my ad, this magazine, 
page 29. NATALIE NEWELL, Ghostwriter. 


iF YOU CAN COPY OR TRACE SIMPLE CARTOONS, you 
may eorn up to $45.00 weekly, spare time, copying and 
duplicating comic cartoons for advertisers. Particulars 
free. Cartoon-Ad Service, Argyle 19, Wisconsin. 

—_o— 

FREE FOLIO “$45,000; Unlimited Vacation Plan.” No can- 
vassing, mailorder, merchandise, equipment. Unknown. 
itself—home! Keep job. Haylings-AJ, Carlsbad, 
calif. 


=, AND EASIEST WAY TO GET PAID FOR WRITING 
the filler item market! 350 current markets des- 
cribed—'$1 -00. Marion Gee, Isle of Palms, S. C. 

MARKET LISTS! Bock numbers of AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
listing specialized markets are available, as long as they 
last, at 25¢ each postpaid. March, 1953 (Regional Maga- 
zines). November, 1953 (Book Publishers). December, 1953 
(Business Publications). February, 1954 (Juvenile Maga- 
zines). March, 1954 (Television). April, 1954 (Poetry, 
cluding Light Verse). May 1954 (Comic Books). June, 
1954 (Farm Magazines, Travel Markets). July, 1954 
(Handy Market List). 1954 (Greeting aed 
Plays, Syndicates). Send 2 (coin or peg 
AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, 1313 National Bank of nd 
Bidg., Topeka, Kansas. 
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BE SURE OF GETTING 
AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
EVERY MONTH 


Articles by top-name authors 
A different market list in every issue 
Subscribe Now and Save Money! 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
1313 Natl. Bank of Topeka Bldg. 
Topeka, Kansas 


| enclose remittance for my subscription: 


_..... $3 for 2 years (saving me $3 over 
single copy cost) 


_.. $2 for 1 year (saving me $1 over 
single copy cost) 
50c additional per year outside U.S.A. 
(Single copies 25¢ each) 


Street _ 


City Stete 


SERVICES 


CONFESSION STORY PLOTS. $3.00 Each. Keonan, Confes- 
sion Story Teacher, Eox 62, New York 63. 


PHOTOCRAPHS FOR WRITERS. 
3702 Lakewood Ave., Chicego 13. 


Paul's Photos, 


CARTOONS, READY for submission, drawn on 812 by 11 
heavy bond. Mailed flat with protection. $1.00. F. Cun- 
ningham, Brookside Rd., Leavittsburg, Ohio. 


AUTHENTIC HISTORICAL Ozarks information. Early ex- 
plorations, settlers, Indians, Civil War battle fields. F. P. 
Rose, Rogers, Arkansas. 

IN ONE WEEK $2.00. Returnabie. 

West 91, New York 24, N. Y. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE and analysis. Send 5 birth- 


date, 50c. Melissa, Box 251, ‘Atlontic City, N 


Correspondence Club 
ERIENCE the thrill of romance thru this elubl 
ee ttn bons This club is conducted on a high 


= to help lonely, refined, marriageable men andwomen 

ast nationwide me rs cu. 
EVAN MOORE, box 968, Jacksonville, Florida 


ABC SHORTHAND 
Zinmon. 215 A 
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Looking for a 
Publisher? 
Write for 

Booklet BB. 
It’s free. 


VANTAGE POINTS 


Published by 


Vantage Press, Inc., 120 W. 31 St., New York 1 
In Calif.: Equitable Building, Hollywood 28 


Volume I, No. 10 


September, 1954 


“Harmony Society” 
Recounts Founding of 
American “Utopia” 


An autograph party in Ambridge, 
Pa., recently launched The Har- 
mony Society by Christiana F. 
Knoedler, an authentic account of 
the founding in 1824 of one of the 
first experiments in communal liv- 
ing in the United States. 

Ambridge, where the author was 
born, was the birthplace of Har- 
mony, a German Utopian Society 
which flourished for almost three 
quarters of a century. The Har- 
monites farmed, set up their own 
industry, erected schools and built 
churches. They were a community 
in themselves, led by George Rapp, 
a German farmer, who felt that 
Christians did not live up to Chris- 
tianity. 

Miss Knoedler’s book elicited im- 
mediate approval from the press. 
The Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph ran 
an editorial on the book, and the 
Pittsburgh Press published a fea- 
ture book review on the work. Sales 
thus far have been excellent. 


Christiana F. Knoedler, shown 
wearing the apparel of the Har- 
monites, autographs copies of her 
book at a party in Ambridge, where 
Old Harmony was started. 


Vantage Author Captures 
Midwest Poetry Award 


Agnes Louise Hovde, author 
of Prelude to a Journey, recent- 
ly published by Vantage Press, 
has been named First Award 
Winner by the Midwest Chapar- 
ral, a Poetry Magazine devoted 
exclusively to writers in a num- 
ber of Western states. Another 
Vantage poet in the news re- 
cently was Paula Nelson, author 
of Race In The Sun, whose work 
was highly praised by Lord 
Edward Dunsany. 


Excellent Press Comments Greet New 
Vantage Book on Accident Prevention 


Heavy Promotion Planned 
for Anti-Communist Book 
by Noted Southerner 


Another weapon in the _ fight 
against Communism in the United 
States is Wake Up, America, by 
Paul Ginsberg, published this month 
by Vantage Press. The author, 
Past National Commander of the 
Jewish War Veterans, based his 
book firsthand information 
gathered on a round-the-world trip. 

Wake Up, America is a warning 
to Americans to shake themselves 
out of their lethargy, and to wake 
up to the real dangers of the Com- 
munist threat. It promises to be 
rg the most significant books of 

To help launch this important 
title, Vantage Press has arranged 
autograph parties in Atlanta, Geor- 
gia, and in Richmond, Virginia. Be- 
sides bookstore distribution, the 
book will be handled by Jewish 
War Veterans’ organizations 
throughout the nation. Cooperative 
advertising, direct mail, and win- 
dow posters will also be available. 


If you are looking for a publish- 
er, and want this type of promotion 
and advertising for your book, be 
sure to mail the coupon below. Our 
24-page free booklet explains Van- 
tage’s cooperative publishing pro- 
gram in full detail. 


A Psychological es to Ac- 
cidents, by Norman R. Lykes, pub- 
lished by Vantage Press, deals with 
such an important subject, and is 
so stimulating, that many news- 
papers have seen fit to comment on 
the book, some of them editorially. 


In the Minneapolis (Minn.) Star, 
an editorial said: “There can be 
little quarrel with the argument 
that emotional stress is a highly 
contributory factor in our accident 
problem.” The Rochester (N. Y.) 
Democrat-Chronicle, in a_ review, 
said: ‘Mr. Lykes makes practical 
suggestions (legal and otherwise) 
for putting this theory to work to 
reduce automobile and other mis- 
haps.”’ 

The New York Journal of Com- 
merce in a lead article said that if 
Mr. Lykes’ “accident prevention 
program were adopted in all states, 
the accident rate would be reduced 
as much as 90% in ten years.” 

In a leading editorial, the Bos- 
ton (Mass.) Globe commented: 
“Lykes offers some solid advice on 
how to avoid accidents.’’ The edi- 
torial then quotes at great length 
from the book, an indication of how 
valuable the information is to every 
reader, 

Whether you have a non-fiction 
book like this one, or a book of 
fiction, poetry, religion, etc., send 
for our free 24-page brochure ex- 
plaining how to get your work pub- 
lished by Vantage Press under its 
reasonable subsidy program. 


| Looking for a Publisher? Mail this coupon. 


Vantage Press, Inc., Dept. BB, 
120 W. 31 St., New York 1, N. Y. 


(In Calif.: 6253 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28) 


Yes, | am interested in having my book published. 
Please send me your FREE 24-page illustrated 
booklet explaining your plan. 


No obligation, of 


Coming to 
Drop in 
for a chat 
about your 
book. 
| 
| 
| FREE! | 


